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THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


“You are a hardy little thing, daughter 
Minie, and can do very well without shoes 
until Winter comes. I would not have my 
darling’s feet cold. Oh, no, dear! But to do 
without shoes and stockings in Summer, will 
make those little toes better able to bear the 
cold of Winter. Think so, my pet ?”’ 

‘‘ Minie is a smart little girl, She does not 
need a teacher! She can spell out of the 
primer all alone, now that Father has taught 
her the letters, can’t she?’’ 

‘* Daughter, you are not a little glutton, are 
you? Youdon’t care for butter on your bread, 
or sugar in your milk and water. Oh, fie upon 
those folks who think so much of eating !”’ 

Such were the lessons old Peter C. taught 
his only child, and which her generous, affec- 
tionate nature made her willing to learn. 
Whatever hardship his penuriousness led him 
to inflict, it became her pleasure to endure, 
because he was lavish of one thing, affection 
for her. He persuaded himself that all his 
exactions were for her good, and that they did 
not proceed from any desire to deprive her of 
what was best for her; (the common blindness 
to all but our own wishes, a little exaggerated.) 

80 she grew up a hardy, self-denying, self- 
reliant girl, in their little fisherman’s cottage 





on the rocky shore of Massachusetts bay. She 
had been motherless since her seventh year; 
but before that time she had learned, from the 
maternal example, to be very useful about the 
house, and when she was left alone with her 
father, she took charge of the domestic affairs. 
She darned his socks, sewed buttons on his 
shirts, made her own scanty clothes, swept the 
rooms, and set the table for their frugal meal, 
which consisted uniformly of bread from the 
village bakery, and milk purchased of a neigh- 
bor, though sometimes were added blue berries 
from the hills, or a cod, or haddock from the 
bay. 

Her father was too suspicious to have much 
to do with his neighbors. He seldom saw 
them, and never allowed their visits. Unlike 
many misers, he was proud, and when little 
presents came for himself or his child, from 
some compassionate villager, he invariably sent 
them back, and so impressed her with the 
scorn of receiving any assistance, that the most 
tempting offers could not induce her to accept 
anything. Thus she was cut off from all hu- 
man sympathy out of her father’s heart. 

The village children who. came sometimes, 
but rarely, to play on the sands near their 
house, hooted at Minie and her father. There- 
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fore she shunned them, especially after one , cies and feelings. 


cruel repulse which she suffered. 

She had often watched them from some rock 
above the beach ; she even sometimes shyly 
approached them, pale with the excitement of 
meeting her fellows, and unless they were un- 
usually full of mischief or cruelty, they took 
no notice of her until she ventured to join 
them, when some bitter taunt usually repaid 
her intrusion. Her little yearning heart se- 
lected two children as her prime favorites, a 
handsome, daring boy, and a feeble little girl, 
his sister. Minie had, in her treasury of pretty 
pebbles, Indian arrow heads and sea-shells, a 
long string of yellow-speckled sea-birds’ egys, 
which she had found among the rocks and 
sand. It was her most valued possession ; she 
looked upon it as one of the seven wonders of 
the world, for beauty. She often longed to 
show it to the children, and one day, when her 
little feeble favorite was resting from play, 
apart from the others, Minie approached, and 
with trembling hands, and swelling heart, held 
out the string of eggs for her acceptance. The 
child took them with much pleasure, but, with- 
out stopping to express any of her delight to 
Minie, she ran off to show her treasure to her 
playmates. 

They, excited by desire to share in such gifts, 
hurried back with her to where the bewildered 
Minie still stood, and began at once to clamor 
fer more. 

‘*Oh, give me some.” 
any more ?” &c. 

She led the way to her little museum in the 
nook among the rocks, and distributed all her 
treasures. A//. But she was glad to give 
them. She was surrounded by playmates. 
Her heart was light as a feather. 

Alas! No sooner had they despoiled her of 
everything, than they shunned her again, and, 
for thanks, she overheard her brave, handsome 
boy saying, 

‘‘Ha, ha, we’ve got something out of the 
little miser; but the big one, the dad, wouldn’t 
let you skin one of his flints. Old hunks !’’ 

This of her beloved father. She cherished 
resentment against the speaker, but was fain 
to make a distinction between him and the 
other children. So the next day she ventured 
among them, but they cried, 

**Do you think, because you gave us some 
ugly little shells, that we are going to play 
with a miser! Go count your eggs, one egg, 
two eggs, while old Peter counts one dollar, 
two dollars! You are both mean misers.’’ 

Minie had a nature strong in all its tenden- 


‘*Haven’t you got 
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She never forgot this repulse, 
and in her very childhood she retired into her- 
self, and quelled every craving for friendshi-, 
; by pride. The sea was her companion, the 
sea-gulls her play-fellows. 

; Old Peter C.’s cottage was at some distance 
from the village, in a spot secluded by encir- 
cling rocks, with a little beach of its own run- 
ning in a long sandy point far out into the 
water, and forming on one side a miniature 
harbor, where the old rotting fishing boat lay. 
It had not been used for nearly twenty years ; 
but the miser would not sell his old friend, for 
there was a warm corner in his heart, and he 
said, 

“She shall never sail on waters she is not 
used to, but shall drop to pieces in her old 
port.”’ 

Old Peter had made his immense wealth by 
speculation. By fortunate fishing he saved 
enough to send outa ship toChina. It brought 
him home a rich return, which he invested in 
State bonds, &c. The interest of this he was 
always turning over, and so, without risking 
his whole fortune, he doubled and doubled 
parts of it, until he counted his hundreds of 
thousands, while his only child paddled about 
barefoot in the warm tide-puddles, grew up 
ignorant, and knew nothing of the beautiful, 
refining luxuries of life. Or, I should say, the 
luxuries of Art; for the child had a soul, and 
Nature painted pictures for her, with moon, 
and rocky shore, and dusky, sparkling water. 
Nature taught her a fine taste for music, by 
playing grand anthems on the huge organ of 
rocks and waves with her wild winds. Nature 
showed her what gracefulness of motion meant, 
by her sweeping gulls, sailing hawks, and 
vessels dancing on the curling, rolling waves. 
Nature read her, besides, the noblest poetry at 
all hours, and the child had a quick ear, and 
eye, and mind for it. 

The neighbors cried shame on the old man, to 
leave his daughter in such savageness. Some- 
times they expostulated with him. But Deacon 
Toby, that man of influence in the village, only 
obtained sneers. Squire Sparhawk, the acute 
lawyer, a dumb defiance; and even the good 
old orthodox minister only a stubborn hear- 
ing. All did no good, apparently, until one 
day the latter accused him of cruel injustice to 
his daughter, in letting her grow up so igno- 
rant, and depriving her of the happy resources 
of education. 

This had some effect, and on the day Minie 
was fourteen years old, her father said to her, 
“It is your birthday, daughter. You are 
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in your teens, and ought to know a heap by 
this time. What have you learned ?”’ 

“To cast up sums, and read in my Testa- 
ment, Father.” 

‘‘ Well, the minister has begged me to send 
you to read in his library every day, and I 
want you to go. But don’t be beholden to him 
for any instructions. You are too smart a girl 
not to be able to study by yourself. Pick and 
choose the books well. Always take the most 
worn out ones, because those must be the ones 
other folks read most, and study with all your 
might, girl. You are backward, they tell me, 
and I want you to be ahead of them all! Go 
to-morrow morning; and Minie, don’t get to 
talking with the village folks. Just keep on 
your own way, and don’t let them badger you 
into gabbling and gossiping.”’ 

The next day saw the proud, silent, bare- 
foot girl take her way to Mr. L.’s library, and 
without a word to any one, seat herself in a 
corner with a well-worn book, over which she 
pored for four hours. The good pastor was 
afraid to notice her in any way, lest bashful- 
ness or wildness should make her take flight. 

She continued to comeevery day henceforth ; 
but Mr. L. hardly ventured to address a word 
to the silent student in the corner of his library, 
though he often, unknown to her, directed her 
studies, by placing the books he wished her 
to peruse immediately in her way. The few 
words of greeting, or advice, or kind interest 
which he gave her, were, however, treasured 
in her heart, and Mr. L. soon felt that she re- 
garded him with deep, affectionate reverence. 
Little bunches of the earliest Spring flowers, 
or rare wild-wood plants, he sometimes found 
upon his study table, and his children often re- 
joiced over star fish, or sun shells, which the 
shy girl rather left in their way than directly 
gave to them. The baby she sometimes 
caressed with repressed, but uncontrollable 
tenderness. Mr. L. suspected that her stub- 
born refusal of conversation or friendly com- 
munion was in obedience to some whim of her 
strange father’s, and fearful of the withdrawal 
of the half concession he had gained, he con- 
curred init. In this way a year passed. 

It had been a year of torment to the miser. 
The most unexpected failures had taken place, 
and he had lost money. He determined to re- 


pair his losses, even at a risk, and fitted out 
another ship for China. But grown more timid 
and suspicious in money matters than ever, he 
could find no one to whom he was willing to 
trust the ship, unless he stood guard over it. 

One day he brought home a huge mastiff, 





and communicated his will to his daughter, 
thus : 

‘*Minie, I’m going to China to see if I can’t 
pick up a little, after all these losses, and I 
leave you in charge here. Below, in the rock 
cellar, you’ll find an old sea chest. It’s nicely 
hid away, and it is full of money, or I mean 
there is a little gold in it. I thought it best to 
have something past all possibility of loss, for 
a nest egg, you know.. Now, I leave you to 
take care of it, my girl. You can take out of 
the little leather purse what money you abso- 
lutely need; mind, now; only what is abso- 
lutely necessary to your wants. You are an 
honest, true girl, I know, and will live just as 
if your father’s eyes were on you. I would 
trust my daughter through thick and thin. 
Besides this, there is deposited in the safe, at 
the bank, all my bonds, and stocks, and securi- 
ties. Those, of course, you will not meddle 
with. 

Now, I shall be gone a long time, and folks 
may try to persuade you to think I am dead; 
those folks who want to get at my money ; some 
greedy fellow, perhaps, who will hope to marry 
you, so as to share in the old man’s gold. But 
don’t believe them. I shall come back before 
two years are out, or if I don’t, just wait. I 
may turn up again when I am not expected. 
But at the end of five years, when you are 
twenty-one, if I haven’t come, then you may 
reckon I’m dead, and open my will. You 
won’t mind living alone, I know. You are 
used to it, and instead of me, in the long 
Winter evenings, you can talk to your dog, 
Boatswain, here. He is to be your guardian. 
Don’t mind buying him meat. It will cost a 
great deal, to be sure; but to starve him 
would be ‘penny wise, pound foolish,’? when 
there is such a treasure in the cellar to be 
guarded, and yourself, too, daughter. He is a 
powerful beast; no man could stand against 
him. He will be a better protector than your 
poor old father. 

Now, Minie, keep close. Let no one come to 
see you. Never betray the money down below. 
It is all I have sure, you know; all the rest is 
but paper. Guard it well. Be a faithful 
watcher for your trusting old father. Haven’t 
I been kind to you? Haven’t I loved you 
better than any one who ever stepped on this 
earth? Then be obedient, and I will come 
home to bless you. Don’t get acquainted with 
your neighbors. Shun everybody. But you 
may go to Mr. L.’s and read, as usual. They 
are a good family. I am not much afraid of 
them ; but ‘‘ least said, soonest mended ;’’ so 
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keep your tongue between your teeth even 
there. As for all the rest, they only want a 
chance to rob you, so avoid them. 

Minie, or Wilhelmine, remembered her early 
experience with the museum, and believed her 
father. She let his commands take the force 
of holy writ to her lonely, grieved, and fond 
heart, and after he sailed, submitted to her 
still more solitary life with zealous patience. 

No sooner was it known that the old man 
was gone, than the pitying villagers began to 
flock down to the cottage to see Minie, and 
ask her to their houses, or offer to spend part 
of each day with her. She heard them with 
confirmation of all her former suspicions, and 
she refused every advance scornfully. 

The next day, when a fresh detachment 
arrived, they found her door locked, and de- 
fended, besides, by the dog, while she sat upon 
an almost inaccessible cliff, and laughed at 
them, not aloud, nor insultingly, yet they 
could see her satisfaction. It exasperated 
them, and she began to be hated on her own 


account, especially, as a few weeks proved that § 
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she was even more penurious than her father. 
She often met with revilings when she entered 
the village, which she was obliged to do every 
day, in order to reach the pastor’s house, where 
she faithfully pursued her studies. 

At the end of a year, when she began to ex- 


‘ her father had so strictly enjoined upon her 
} this solitary life in the cottage. It began to be 
whispered that he had hidden treasure there. 
This suspicion was confirmed by her caution 
about the house. It was observed that she 
jong! took her dog to the village with her, 
but left him on guard at home. It was a 
primitive settlement, and such a thing as 
house-breaking had never been known there, 
; 80 that few people imagined the lonely girl to 
be in any danger from robbers. She, herself, 
was the only one who thought such a thing 
probable. Therefore, not much caution was 
used in the village in speaking of old Peter’s 
; treasure, and it was once fully discussed at 
; the tavern, within hearing of a traveling tinker 
or pedler, who, however, drove to distant parts 
without seeming to entertain any evil designs. 
But he was thinking the matter over more 
than an honest man would imagine worth while, 
and he had promised to return with a new 
supply of tin utensils at the end of three weeks. 
Meanwhile, there was another arrival in the 
village. It was the nephew of Mr. L., who 
had come to study with his uncle before enter- 
ing atheological school. He was in his twenty- 
first year, of a noble and thoughtful mind, and 
a face doing justice to his fine nature. 
The morning after his arrival, he was reading 


} in the library, when his attention was attracted 


pect her father’s return, she might be seen $ by a shouting in the street, and looking out, 
every morning and evening, upon the cliff, $ he saw a tall, slender girl, very poorly clad, 
looking out to sea; and every day, upon enter- 3 walking in proud quietness, with a crowd of 
ing Mr. L.’s library, she sought first for the : school children behind her, taunting her, and 


newspaper. She saw news there at last ; news 
that fell upon the aching suspense of her 
heart, like the sentence upon a criminal’s. 
“The , owner Peter C., cast away on Ba- 
hama reefs, and all on board lost.’’ 

The good pastor talked to her of consolation 
and resignation; but he found, to his surprise, 
that although upon the first shock of the 
news she had felt the grief of orphanhood, 
yet upon thinking of it she was sure her 
father was alive. She told his last words to 
Mr. L., and contrary to his advice, persisted in 
her determination to live as usual, for at least 
five years from the time of his departure, ex- 
pecting his return, and obeying his commands. 

She therefore went home, and kept faithful 
watch over the charge left to her. And if she 
could not sleep at night for thinking over the 
horrors of her father’s possible death, she got 
up, and sat leaning her head upon Bosen, and 
finding consolation in his rough sympathy. 

Of course her strange conduct was much 
talked of, and surmises were made as to why 


abusing her with every vile word. Her face 
? was pale, and her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
but her head was not one whit lowered. 
Frank L. concluded that she was insane, 
since that affliction is the one most derided by 
children, and seeing her approach the door, he 
hastened to open it and give her shelter. 
After she had entered, he stepped out into the 
street to threaten the boys with condign pun- 
ishment, and to shame them into more manly 
conduct. They dispersed in confusion of face. 

When he re-entered the library, the strange 
young girl sat in one corner, a huge volume 
before. her, her elbows on the table, and her 
head on her hands ; but she was not studying. 
She was trying to restrain her tears, andignore 
his presence, with her pale cheek fiushed, her 
eyes wide open, and her lips tight pressed to 
prevent quivering. Seeing that she wished 
not to be spoken to, he left the room, but 
? returned immediately for his book. He found 
} her with her head buried in her arms, sobbing 
so violently that she did not hear him enter. 
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He sought Mrs. L. to inform her of the 
strange guest ; and Mrs. L. told him the girl’s 
whole history, awaking for her a deeper interest 
and admiration than even her proud, wild 
beauty had inspired. He longed to be of some 
service to the forlorn girl, but could only see 
her safely home, by following at a respectful 
distance, she having declined his attendance 
when it was proposed by Mrs. L. 

Frank never permitted her again, during his 
stay, to pass unprotected through the town. 
He watched her coming and her going, and 
she knew to whom she owed the freedom from 
annoyance which she now enjoyed, though she 
never thanked him. But not the less did she 
feel and acknowledge, in her poor, forsaken 
heart, a sense of protection and dependence 
that made life a thousand times sweeter. 
Civility was so rare in her experience, that it 
inspired her with fervent gratitude. 

About two weeks after his arrival, Frank 
heard the neighbors talking of the miser’s 
daughter, at the tavern, and observed that the 
pedler, who was listening with furtive eagerness 
to the gossip which he carefully provoked, 
seemed to want to know a great deal about the 
situation, &c., of the house. His suspicions 
were aroused, and he kept his eye on the man. 
When the pedler took his departure, Frank 
went quickly to the neighborhood of Minie’s 
cottage, and concealed himself among the 
rocks. 

It was not long before he heard the tin- 
man’s cry, and Minie came out to exchange 
old tin and rags for new utensils. Bosen 
followed her. The man insisted upon carrying 
her purchases into the house, for the purpose 
of seeing the fastenings, probably. Having 
observed narrowly the doors and windows, he 
drove off. 

As Minie then began to work in her garden, 
Frank could not leave his hiding place with- 
out attracting her attention, and afraid of 
being thought impertinent, he remained quiet. 
It was not long before he heard stealthy foot- 
steps and a panting breath near him. He 
was well concealed, and the tinman took a 
place of espial quite close by. 

‘*Hem,” he muttered, ‘‘I calklated the 


-house leaned onto a rock. It’s got a stone 


cellar now. There’s that blasted dog !”’ 

After another survey, he began to descend, 
and Minie’s notice was caught. She looked 
keenly at the pedler. 

“Aha,” he muttered again. ‘* You’d better 
‘a kep’ yer eyes to hum.”’ He swung himself 
carelessly down, as if he had only climbed the 








rocks to look at the sea, and returned to his 
wagon left standing in the village street. 

Frank was not without the chivalric romance 
of early youth. He felt himself the protector 
of the young girl, and planned means of de- 
fending her. At the same time he did not like 
to own all his suspicions and watchings to his 
uncle, or to any one. He trusted to himself 
and Bosen, 

That night he stole from his chamber, and 
began to patrol before Minie’s cottage, but at 
such a distance that he hoped his footsteps 
would not be heard. Bosen did hear them, 
however, and within the house kept up such 
a barking that Frank knew the young girl 
must be cruelly alarmed. He tried standing 
perfectly still, but that did not pacify the dog, 
whose quick ear or scent assured him of the 
intruder’s continued stay. Frank was expect- 
ing the pedler with such certainty that he 
feared to go away, so he resolved to knock, 
and declare himself,with his reasons for coming. 
As he approached to do so, he saw the girl’s 
pale face pressed against the window, in the 
attempt to see the disturber of the night. She 
knew him in an instant, and threw up the 
sash. 

‘*Thank God, it is you,’’ she said. ‘I 
thought it was the pedler. Down, Bosen, sir ! 
A friend, boy! Silence! Do you think I have 
cause to apprehend danger, Mr. L., that you 
have come to protect me ?”’ 

There was a touching tone of gratitude in 
her voice, and many things in her words them- 
selves, which struck Frank. She knew him; 
she called him her friend; and she naively 
took it for granted that he had come on pur- 
pose to protect her. 

“T saw the pedler watching you to-day, and 
I was fearful he might mean harm. At least I 
thought it would be well to be on the look-out 
to-night ; to-morrow he will have left the neigh- 
borhood. But I hoped not to disturb or alarm 
you. You have a watchful dog. Here, Bosen, 
you must know me better next time. There 
is my glove, sir. Nose it well, and remember, 
old fellow. Be quiet will you, now, and let 
me keep guard in peace? I will remain until 
daylight, Miss Wilhelmine, so you may sleep 
fearlessly.”’ 

‘*God bless you,” was the old-fashioned ac- 
knowledgment of her sense of his kindness, 
and the old words, from those young lips, 
sounded thrillingly earnest, if they were 
quaint.- Bosen was satisfied of the honesty of 
the midnight visitor ; he wagged his ponderous 
tail, and lolling out of the window, licked the 
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air by way of apology for his former suspi- 
cions. Then the window was gently closed, 


and Frank spent the night in dreams, though 


he did not sleep. 

The house was undisturbed, and when the 
earliest fishermen were seen among their boats, 
Frank went home. He was at his post, the 
end of the village street, at the usual hour of 
Minie’s arrival on the same morning; but, 
instead of passing on without sign of recogni- 
tion, as usual, she advanced to meet him with 
eagerness, and when near, she begged him to 
come and see her dog, who seemed to be 
dying. Frank instantly suspected poison. He 
hastened to the cottage with the young girl, 
administered some antidotes, and watched 
with zeal for signs of improvement. They 
came. He had saved Bosen’s life, and his 
mistress’s gratitude was past expression, even 
by her eloquent face. 

More than ever sure that some evil design 
was meditated, Frank informed the magistrate, 
procured a watch, and established it without 
the house, for Minie would permit no one to 
enter it. Bosen was so far recovered that she 
declared she needed no other protection. 

It was nearly morning when the pedler 
came. He felt sure that the dog was out of 
the way, for he had seen him devour the poi- 
soned meat, and matters had been so secretly 
managed in the village that he heard of no 
cause to think any one suspected an attack on 
the cottage. 

He approached the house stealthily, bored 
an auger hole in the door, drew the bolt, and 
was about to enter, when he stepped back to 
look at a hatchet which he held in his hand, 
and to feel its edge. Bosen was quiet; but 
when the guilty man turned again to enter, he 
saw two green eyes in the dark; and the next 
moment he was felled to the ground, with 
angry teeth at his throat. Ashout of triumph 
resounded in his ears. The dog was taken off ; 
but he was in the hands of justice. 

This adveuture was soon known far and 
wide, and the miser’s daughter was more 
talked about than ever. She was still the 
same reserved, silent, isolated being she had 
always been; but the kind and gentle pastor’s 
wife now made more advances. 
Minie still held her father’s words sacred, and 
proudly avoided favors, she did not refuse 
motherly counsel, or occasional instructions in 
household duties, and the proprieties of dress. 
She not unfrequently took tea at the parson- 
age, always leaving Bosen on guard, and re- 
turning before dark. Mr. L. took care that 


Do not tempt it.”’ 
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upon these occasions she should meet with 
some of the wisest, or most agreeable persons 
in the village, or with distinguished strangers 
: who frequently visited him, Thus the young 
girl had the advantage of seeing the best 
society, and of hearing the topics of the day 
discussed by the most intelligent minds, 
} though she never entered into conversation 
herself. 

Mr. L.’s children were very fond of Minie, 
and they often came to walk upon the beach, 
or sit with her upon the rocks, and when 
Frank returned from his college, he accompa- 
nied them. Minie always received him with 
unmistakable joy. 

She was now a beautiful and stately girl; 
interesting, by reason of her lonely life, and 
lovely nature, to strangers, even. But to Frank 
she was the peerless woman, the queen of the 
world, in her own right of noble soul, and 
gentle goodness, and glorious beauty. But 
what lent the crowning charm to all, she ac- 
knowledged him, I will not say her lord and 
master, but her cherished, most admired, and 
best beloved friend. She disdained all con- 
cealment of her warm feelings towards him. 
Hers was a loyal heart, and it was not ashamed 
of its loyalty. She was proud of its strength 
of devotion. She was naturally dignified and 
reserved ; but Frank read through it all her 
surpassing love for him; and at last, when 
worldly prudence warranted the step, he told 
her his love for her, in ‘‘ words that burn,” 
and asked her if she could consent to share 
the hard life of a country clergyman. 

It was a tough battle for her to fight ; but 
she conquered, and answered, after many 
minutes of struggle, 

‘*No. She would be faithful unto the end. 
Until her father’s return, she would not aban- 
don the charge he had given her.” 

Frank urged reasonable objections to wait- 
ing any longer; but, with eager, trembling 
haste, she looked beseechingly at him, and 
said, 

“Do not tempt me! Frank, you know my 
own heart wants to be a traitor to its duty. 
He began another entreaty, 
when stopping her ears, she said, 





No, Frank, I 


“Ah, then I must not listen ! 
will never listen to you again, until I have 


obtained my father’s consent. I dare not let 
you speak so to me.’’ 

Frank L. was ordained pastor of a charge in 
a village but a short distance from where 
Minie lived, and they frequently met at the 


parsonage. Her only wish now was to fit her- 
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self to be his wife, and to be able to fulfil all 
the duties of her station to his satisfaction. 
She was far superior in mind, and discipline 
of character, to any of the women of the 
village. A man in a much higher station than 
Frank’s, might have been proud of her, and 
Mr. L. sincerely rejoiced that his nephew had 
-been so fortunate in loving. 

The five years had nearly expired. Every 
day, morning, and evening, Minie was at her 
old watch on the cliff, and the villagers saw 
her standing like some statue of warning, 
watching the sea, her form looking almost 
supernaturally tall against the clear sky, or 
the storm clouds. If any vessel came in, she 
made ready at home, and awaited in intense 
suspense, until all hope of her father’s arrival 
in it then was out of the question. For one 
week before her twenty-first birthday, she 
spent the whole day long on the rocks, watch- 
ing fixedly, or walking to and fro in uncon- 
trollable restlessness. Not a ship entered 
during the entire week. 

When the day at last arrived, Mr. L., the 
magistrate, and Frank, met, by invitations, at 
her house, to open her father’s will. She laid 


it on the table before them, and sat quietly 
down. She had spent the previous night in 


grief. She gave up allhopeof her father. She 
knew now that he was lost, and the long 
cherished delusion left her affectionate heart 
desolate whén it vanished. The will was a 
matter of no moment to her; she knew it was 
but to tell how to dispose of his gold. It was 
read aloud. Old Peter C.’s immense property 
was all left to his daughter, except two small 
sums, one for building a new stone pier, and 
the other for buying a town clock to be put on 
the steeple of the church. Minie was left 
executrix, together with the magistrate of 
the village. 

She was not, however, left absolutely uncon- 
trolled in the use of the property. One half 
of it was invested in such a way that she 
could only obtain the interest of it, while the 
rest was all her own, to do as she pleased with. 
This was carefully explained to her by the 
gentlemen, and then they took leave, and 
Minie was left alone. ‘ 

It was a week before she was again seen by 
any one, except Mr. L., who daily called at. 
her house, and held consultations with her, 
the result of which was that she placed a 
paper in the hands of the magistrate, to be put 
into a legal form, giving the whole half of the 
property which was at her disposal, for 
benevolent purposes, to different institutions. 


The astonished man went to remonstrate 
with her, and ask her if she knew what she 
was about. 

‘Certainly,’ she said. ‘‘ What to do with 
even the tens of thousands of dollars income 
which yet remained to her, she was sadly 
puzzled to know.’’ 

‘You might marry the highest man in the 
land, with your property, and rule half the 
commercial world through him. You might 
be an Astor, a Peabody! Oh, Madam, you 
don’t know what a splendid future you are 
sacrificing.” 

Smiling at the suddenly acquired title of 
Madam, and still more at the bewildered brain 
of the lawyer, she persisted in her benefac- 
tions, and dismissed him. 

That evening, accompanied by Bosen, who 
was no longer left at home, now that the trea- 
sure was Minie’s own, she went to the parson- 
age, and before she left, said to Mr. L., in a 
calm, low voice, ‘‘The next time you see 
Frank, tell him I should like to speak to him, 
if you please.”’ 

For Frank, startled at finding Minie such an 
heiress, and fearful of misconstruction of his 
motives, should he now address her, knowing, 
besides, that she could command far more 
brilliant matches, had returned home without 
calling upon her, after the reading of the will, 
and she had heard nothing of him since. Minie 
was sure of his heart. The minister’s wife en- 
lightened her as to his scruples. It never 
entered into her head to let conventionalities 
part them, so she naively sent him the message 
to come to her. When he arrived, she was 
standing on the rock-surrounded beach, watch- 
ing the tide rolling in, with her hand on Bosen’s 
head. She heard Frank’s footstep, and her 
eyes dilated with a warm glow; but she did 
not go to meet him, or even turn to look at 
him. He stood by her side, and then she 
turned her head away from him, and looked 
far out upon the waters, while she said, 

‘* Speak on. I’m ready to listen.’’ 

Frank’s words, few at first, but rich and 
deep with emotion, brought a tide of happi- 
ness, full and perfect, to the woman’s soul, 
and as if the old familiar ocean were in sympa- 
thy with her, its spring-tide waters crept up 
the sands, until they kissed her heedless feet. 

When, at her marriage, Mr. L. addressed a 
few words to the assembled congregation, he 
said, ‘‘She was a loyal daughter, and faithful 
o¥er a few things. God has made her ruler 
over many. And beneficently has she begun 
}her reign’? 
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(See Engraving.) 


Anoruer, and homelier illustration the artist 
has given us in the unsophisticated wonder of ; 
an Irish woman, as a dress-maker exhibits to 
her staring eyes a splendid bridal robe, the 
work of patient fingers. Glancing back at the 
proposition advanced in the beginning, it is 
instructive to study the countenances of these 
two women, and mark how the life of each has 
outlined the face, and the ruling affections por- 
trayed themselves therein. 


Neither face is handsome. Both, we might 


say, are repulsive; yet not from simple lack 
of beautiful outline, but from expression. It 
is the coarse, or sinister quality exhibited, that 
repels us, and awakens feelings akin to dis- 
gust. The artist mind has been at work within 
those material encasements for a long series of 
years, cutting, cutting, cutting away at the 
features, and his wonderful skill is showing 
itself more and more each day. Alas, that the 
work has not been more worthy of a human 
soul! 0. P. Q. 





LORD HAROLD. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Our from the castle, grand and old, 2 
He rode on a charger, spurred with gold ; 

His noble knights, and his trim esquire, 
Bearing his lordship’s standard fair. 

The falcon sat on the page’s wrist, 

And blinked his eyes at the morning mist. 

The unleashed hounds with gladness bayed, 
And the high-bred coursers pawed and'neighed. 
From the portcullis forth they ride, 

And over the draw-bridge framed so wide. 
Down in the forest’s soft green rooms, 

O’er carpets wrought in Flora’s looms. 


Tracking the deer on the moist hill-slope, 
And fright’ning the nimble antelope. 


The air was warm with breath of flowers, 

And rich with sense of leisure hours. 

Lord Harold bared his broad, white brow, 

To catch the sweet breeze stirring low. 

And o’er his horse’s soft, brown mane, 

He laid the chased, empurpled rein. 

Musing along, he did not heed 

That from the forest sloped the mead, 

And basking in the red sunlight, 

A peasant’s cot burst on his sight. 

His lazy steed paused at the stile, 

Cropping the clover blooms the while. 

Harold was musing of the sprite 

Who yet would turn to day his night. 
(66) 








When Io! his dream of Love was hush’d ! 
For in his path a vision blush‘d ! 

A vision bright as angels’ dreams, 

And fair as Summer eve's moonbeams, 
Sitting beside her humming wheel, 
Spinning the thread to bring her weal. 


Lord Harold rested by her side, 
And gazing on her, lost his pride. 


He wished himself 2 peasant Jad, 
And she his own for good or bad. 


But soon he heard his huntsman’s horn 
Winding across the fields of corn. 


He bade the maid a brave good day, 

And on his courser rode away. 

Years afterwards, with loss of health, 

He wedded royalty and wealth. 

But often did he love to go 

Down to the mead, where lilies blow. 

For there, beneath a tombstone grey, 

They’d laid the spinning girl away. 

Tn Heaven, Lord Harold loves to think, 

Pride forges not the marriage link. 

There all of wealth and worldly fame, 

Are nothing to a righteous name ; 

The king no better than the eerf, 

The duke than him who tills the earth ; 

And the fair daughter of the Earl, 

No higher than his spinning girl. 
Farmington, N. H. 





THE NEW 


NEIGHBOR. 


BY MYRA BELL, 


‘You have new neighbors over in the little 
brown house, I see,’’ said Dame Welby, as 
she seated herself in Mrs. Adams’ cosy parlor, 
by a window that looked out upon a pretty 
landscape, and the few houses that dotted it 
here and there. 

It was a warm June afternoon, and Dame 
Welby, putting on her Sunday cap, and taking 
her knitting, locked the door of her little 
cottage, and went out to visit her neighbor, 
Mrs. Adams. She was one of those dear old 
ladies to whom we always feel like giving the 
revered title of Mother; one whose sweet, 
unobtrusive piety, and Christian sympathy, 
blended harmoniously with every light and 
shadow of her life, and brightened every afflic- 
tion into a blessing. And brisk little Mrs. 
Adams was ever delighted to welcome her 
aged friend to her own neat home; so, taking 
her work-basket, she drew her chair by the 
window also, her countenance beaming with a 
pleased expectation of profit and pleasure from 
the wisdom and experience of her guest. 

“Do you know her name? has she any 
children? and is she friendly ?’’ continued Mrs. 
Welby, bending her head, and looking over her 
glasses at the little brown house, as though to 
note some indication of its inmates. 

“Yes; her name is Snow, I believe. She 
has no children, at least I have never seen any 
in the yard, and I know nothing of her, except 
as I see her when she comes here to the pump 
for water. She has lived here these four weeks, 
but somehow I have not cared to call on her, 
for her manners are not at all pleasing.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps she is in sorrow, Lucy, and she 
may be quite a different person from what her 
appearance indicates.’’ 

“TI know it,” said Mrs. Adams; ‘but you 
ought to see her; and I believe, with all your 
sympathy, you would feel a reluctance to know- 
ing heras Ido. Why, she is tall, and rather 
careless in her dress ; her eyes are large, and 
of a deep brown ; sometimes they look unuttera- 
bly sad, then again so strange and distrustful, 
if she chances to meet me in the yard, that I 
hurry into the house without even daring to 
say ‘good morning.’ I told Robert the other 
day, that those eyes almost haunted me, and I 
really felt half afraid of her. And then, too, 
they don’t seem like man and wife; he is all 





of a dozen years younger, and entirely opposite 
in looks and actions. He seems idle and irreso- 
lute; while about her there is ever a quiet 
firmness, combined with this strange, hidden 
something that I cannot understand.’’ 

A pitying impulse stirred the heart of the 
good old lady, as she replied, sadly, ‘‘ Poor 
thing! Well, we must go and see her, Lucy, 
and remember it is the good God that makes 
us to differ. Perhaps you will learn to love, 
rather than fear her, by and by.’? 

Aye, these lightly-spoken words, that come 
unstudied from the hearts of the good and 
true; these simple utterances of forgiving 
sympathy, they have their mission, and. echo 
in other hearts, when the lips that uttered 
them have mouldered back to dust. 

Rich clusters of beautiful June roses blos- 
somed in the garden of Mrs. Adams, and a 
sweet branch of eglantine trailed up to the 
casing, giving out its fragrance to the breeze, 
like an incense of gratitude for its beautiful 
existence. Mrs. Adams leaned from the win- 
dow to pick one of its blushing flowers, when 
she suddenly started, withdrew her hand, and 
half dropping the light-flowing curtain between 
herself and the window, whispered softly, 

‘Look! Mrs. Welby, there she is; there is 
Mrs. Snow coming for a pail of water. Don’t 
you think she has a very strange look ?’’ 

But the good old lady answered not. She 
watched the new neighbor until the clanking 
chain ceased, and turning around, she lifted 
her pail to return, when quickly starting from 
her chair, and dropping her knitting upon the 
floor, Mrs. Welby hastened out into the yard, 
calling, with joyful surprise, 

‘“*Martha! Martha! aint you Martha Patter- 
son ?”? 

Aye! these were no stranger tones that fell 
on the ear of the bewildered woman, tremulous 
and weak though they were. ‘‘ My dear, true 
friend !’’? was all she could say in reply, as 
she clasped her hand, and kissed her with 
passionate affection. 

When the excitement of the meeting was 
over, Dame Welby took the hand of Mrs. 
Snow, and led her towards the house; but 
Mrs. Adams, with instinctive delicacy, with- 
drew before their entrance, that they might be 
unembarrassed in whatever they might have 
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to relate. So she went to the kitchen to build she first saw and first loved Arthur Marshall. 


a fire, and prepare her supper table, though, as } 


she went about her work, it must be confessed 
her little wondering heart was full of strange 
perplexity at the singular occurrence, and 
several times she was half tempted to listen at 
the door to find out the meaning of it all. But 
her honor forbade such a thing, and ashamed 
of the weak thought, she went happily about 
her duties. 

The interview was not long, and as Mrs. 
Snow went down the garden path, on her way 
home, Mrs. Welby opened the kitchen door, 
and seeing Mrs. Adams’ inquiring face, said, 

‘*T did not call you to come in, Lucy, for we 
were talking wholly of the past. I have known 
her all her life long, and will tell you her 
history by and by.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you,’”’ said Lucy. ‘I am as impa- 
tient to hear it, as I was surprised to witness 
your mutual recognition of each other. But 
Robert is coming, and we must have tea now, 
and after that I shall gladly listen to it.” 

So, when the tea things were cleared away, 
and Robert Adams took his chair out to the 
porch, with his segar and newspaper, Lucy sat 
down in the still, sweet twilight, and listened 
to the old lady’s story. 

‘“When my husband was living, and my 
family were all about me, I lived in B—, 
next neighbor to Mrs. Patterson. She was left 
a widow, with six daughters; all fine, likely 
girls as any in the village. As they grew up 
to womanhood they married, one after another, 
and left the old homestead. Laura married 
and went out West, which then seemed nearly 
out of the world. Fanny married and moved 
to Boston. Sallie also went. to a home of her 
own; and Annie, the fairest and youngest, 
settled in the village near her mother. 

Two were left at home. Linda, the eldest, 
whose business-like character fitted her admira- 
bly for the position, took the control of all out- 
door affairs. Surely she could not be spared, 
neither could Martha, whose duty was that of 
housekeeper. Linda managed everything with 
a view to financialinterest ; but itwas Martha’s 
hand that trained the honeysuckles and creep- 
ers over the old homestead windows, and 
planted pretty blossoming shrubs in the garden 
corners, beside Linda’s vines and vegetables. 

Never but one lover did Martha have, and 
that was like a short, troubled dream, that 
mocks you with its shadow long after it has 
departed. She was a girl of devoted piety, and 
a constant attendant at church, though it was 
a long way from her mother’s house, ‘There 
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Then she met him in the Winter evening sing- 
ing school, and they became acquainted. He 
was a smart lad, with quick intellect, and 
pleasing manners, and many a time did he for- 
get his notes in listening to the sweet voice of 
Mattie Patterson, and watching her expressive 
face; and the beautiful eyes that look so 
strangely to you now were then eloquent with 
her heart’s first love. The trial came at last, 
and poor Mattie learned the depth of her wo- 
man’s heart, and how much she could suffer, 
crushing back the great love that swelled up in 
her soul, and meeting life’s duties with a silent 
hopelessness, yet ever uncomplainingly. 

We must not blame Widow Patterson. She 
was a good, true woman, and meant no wrong, 
but she was grieved and displeased at Arthur’s 
attentions. Mattie was so near her heart, she 
could not give her up in her last lonely years ; 
and as if fate favored it, a breath of slander 
came mingling with the village gossip, that 
Arthur had sacrificed his honor, and was in 
disgrace. It was utterly false as it was cruel; 
but some few believed it then, and poor Arthur 
left town with a stain on his name. He saw 
Mattie once more before he left, his proud 
soul chafed and defiant at the vile slander, 
while her young, faithful heart never, for an 
instant, doubted his spotless honor, or his con- 
stant love. The few that knew her trial could 
offer no sympathy, for her quiet dignity, added 
to her extreme sensitiveness, forbade all such 
approach to intimacy. 

Years after, when the old lady died, and the 
homestead was sold, and the estate settled, 
Mattie went away to a neighboring city, and 
found a home among people of a then popular 
religious delusion. In her desolation she 
grasped the doctrine with a strange fanaticism, 
thinking it was for her Master’s service she was 
leaving friends, and the homes they offered her 
for the one she occupied. 

A few years after, her present husband 
crossed her path. When he first made propo- 
sals of marriage, she shrunk with contempt 
from him. He was a man her junior by years, 
and greatly her inferior in intellect and mental 
strength. Could her great soul stoop to bind 
itself to his? Must she give up her ideal that 
combined manly strength with nobleness of 
soul, one in whom her heart might find com- 
panionship? No; her proud being rose up 
against the act. But the tempter came and 
reasoned with his wily doctrine, that her heart 
was not right, while it was unreconciled to 
him, Thattheir names were joined in Heaven, 
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and their hands must be upon earth. You see 
the result. He appealed to her sense of duty 
and right, and she blindly submitted, believing 
it was for God. For three years I have lost 
sight of her, until the event of this afternoon. 
Poor Mattie! had she married Arthur, she 
would have found a heart as true and firm as 
her own, and became, in reality, a noble wo- 
man, for he returned to the village years after 
she had left it, and married in advanced life, 
and is now an influential and honored citizen. 
“Tell me, Lucy, child,’? said the good old 
lady, wiping away a pitying tear, ‘‘ do you fear 
to look at those eyes now? We must be very 
gentle towards her, Lucy ; we cannot look into 
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her inner life and see how often her unmated 
heart clasps the last visions of what she might 
have been, only to find the stern present, with 
its relentless duties, ever before her.’’ 

The shadows had grown very long, and the 
dreamy twilight darkened into the dim even- 
ing, ere the old lady arose to go. Putting on 
her bonnet, Mrs, Adams accompanied her 
friend to her cottage home, and as she bade her 
good bye at the gate, she said, with her heart 
full of tender and generous feeling, 

‘*T have wronged her; God forgive me; but 
henceforth I will seek to brighten her per- 
verted life, and lead her wandering footsteps back 
to the true Fold, and the good Shepherd,’ 
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THE MAIDEN’S SPELL, 


BY LILIAS M——, 
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A mArD, with happy, peaceful air, 

Is weaving a wreath of blossoms fair, 
And ‘neath her fingers of stainless snow, 
Each flower more lovely seems to grow ; 
The crimson rose blushes deeper far, 
More radiant gleams the jasmine star, 
The violet wears a sweeter blue, 

And the velvet pansy’s purple hue 

Hath a richer tint ‘neath drops of dew. 


A smile beams over the maiden’s face 

As she bends to her task with careless grace, 
Unheeding the voice of the wooing breeze, 
Though it calls and sighs ’mid the forest trees ; 
The maiden utters soft, low-breathed words, 
And her sweet tones mock the singing birds ; 
Is it a spell the fair girl weaves 

While twining the buds and glossy leaves? 


The maiden murmurs no spell-fraught word, 
But her innocent soul is deeply stirred ; 

As snow-drops and lilies, pure and white, 
Gleam out ’mid blossoms gay and bright, 

She prays her heart may be pure and fair 

As the flowers entwined in the garland there ; 
And a richer hue to each bud is given 

By the angel who bears her prayer to Heaven, 





The wreath is done; the maid’s blue eyes 
Sparkle with joy o’er the precious prize ; 
Will it bind the curls of her flowing hair, 
So freely tossed by the Summer air? 

Ah, no! the maiden glides away, 

With the graceful step of woodland fay, 

She trips o’er the stones of a rippling brook, 
Which flows by a grave in a quiet nook. 


With a loving thought of the form beneath, 
On the grave she places the fragrant wreath 
For the spirit gone to its native skies, 

No tears o’erflow her violet eyes; 

No anguish disturbs the holy power 

Thrilling her heart in this sacred hour; 

The maiden hath learned that our Father’s hand 
Draws the pure and good to the “ Better Land.” 


Wierd gloom o’ershadows the forest grey, 

As she lightly wends her homeward way ; 
The harp-like tones of the pine boughs sigh, 
The love brook utters a grieved reply ; 

But the maiden chanteth a holy hymn 
Neath the arching boughs of the forest dim ; 
’*Mid twilight gloom and gathering shade 
Angels are guarding the gentle maid. 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 


In the grey, beautiful twilight, 
Ere candles are lit in the room; 
Dancing with manifold shadows, 
The fire-light filleth the gloom, 
vou. xit.—5 


In the twilight of contemplation, 
When sweet thoughts illumine the heart, 
How the voices of loved ones, now sleeping 
Like shadows, come and depart, 








CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 


A youre lady was recently reading the Life } they have proved to one such, a brief sketch 
of Madame Roland, by Abbott, and being very $ of them is herewith submitted : 
much surprised and shocked by the pictures The writers of history, as a general rule, 
therein given of the murderous madness of the } seem to take it for granted that their readers 
people in France, and especially in Paris, and § will be contented with a mere chronicle of the 
finding in that work no satisfactory adequate ¢ events which appear upon the surface, without 
account of the causes which had excited the § troubling themselves to pry into the causes or 
masses to such revolutionary convulsions, ~ motive powers which originated them. It is 
such scenes of violence and horror, her curi- { little to be wondered at, therefore, that one 
osity was aroused to ascertain from what hidden } who has had his or her curiosity awakened in 
springs such fearful outbursts of indignation ; regard to any grand movement or series of 
and evil commotion could have originated? striking events, should find but little in the 
She was well aware that the condition of the $ more popular historical works to gratify such a 
lower classes of the people in European coun- § curiosity. 
tries generally is, even at this day, character- $ The French Revolution of 1789 being, in its 
ized by oppressions, restrictions, burdens, and ; essential reality, a protest. and revolt of the 
discomforts of many kinds, such as the people $ oppressed against their oppressors, may be 
of this country know. nothing. of experiment- ¢ considered as having had some of its causes in 
ally, and such as they would deem utterly in- 3 operation for several generations before its 
tolerable. She knew that the peasantry of § final volcanic outburst. Every deed of injus- 
many of the kingdoms of Europe have causes ; tice and wrong-doing committed by the rich 
of grievance and complaint such as would 2 against the poor, by the governing against the 
make an outbreak of a revolutionary character $ governed, may be considered as having had 
not at all surprising at any moment. But of { some connection with the final revolt. Every 
the exact nature of these grievances she had 3 such deed throughout a long succession of 
but a very vague and indistinct conception, $ generations, aggravated the indignation and 
notwithstanding that the eloquent delineations § discontent of the wronged or injured party. 
of the condition of the people of Hungary by 3 Every such deed of injustice, inhumanity, or 
Kossuth, had not yet entirely faded from her 3 oppression, committed by the strong against 
memory. Not content with this vagueness of $ the weak, by the rich against the poor, by the 
idea, her knowledge amounting in reality to § government against the people, was written in 
little more than this, that the people of Europe 3 the book of popular remembrance, and added 
have, for a long time, had several heavy bur- $ new fuel to the deep-seated fires of indignation, 
dens, and many sources of suffering, which § which, after long smothering, at last broke 
they have submitted to rather reluctantly, ? forth with a violent eruption, like the long 
she sat herself to work to obtain a knowledge 3 pent-up fires of a Vesuvius or an Aitna. 
of the condition of the masses in these coun- As specimens of the constantly recurring 
tries, and more particularly of the grievances ¢ acts of oppression and injustice inflicted on 
which led to the revolutionary convulsions of ~ the peasantry and poorer classes of France for 
France in 1789. Finding, in the more accessi- } a century and upwards previous to the Revolu- 
ble historical works embracing that epoch, ¢ tion, take the following: France was divided 
little more than a bare chronicle of the outer ? into thirty departments, each of which was 
phenomena, and no satisfactory disclosures of 3 rnled by an officer called an Intendant, who 
the grievances which had provoked so sanguin- $ was appointed by the King and council, and 
ary a revolution, our young friend was induced 3 was responsible to them alone. Each depart- 
to seek the aid of one of her formerteachers, § ment was subdivided into cantons, over each 
who was generally known to be enthusiasti- $ of which a sub-Intendant was appointed, the 
cally devoted to the study of history, and # representative of the Intendant and responsi- 
the philosophy of history. ble to him. Every office in town and country 

As the hints supplied from this source may $ was filled by some one appointed by these au- 
be néw to several of the readers of the Home 3 thorities, and the chief occupation of the 
Magazine, and may be as interesting #id as $ whole host of subordinate officers appears to 
satisfactory to some other inquiring minds as {have been the assessment and collection of 
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taxes. Taxes of the most galling kind, and 
all the more galling from the unfeeling mode 
of levying and collecting them, were the curse 
of town and country, As these officers, great 
and small, were not at all responsible to the 
people, but only to their relatives or friends in 
a higher office who had appointed them ; it 
can be readily conceived that acts of the most 
grasping greediness, and of the most annoying 
injustice and tyranny, should be of daily 
occurrence. Another source of popular dis- 
content with the government, and these its 
officials, was their unfairness, and corruption, 
by bribery and otherwise, in the selection of men 
for the ranks of the army. When additions 
were wanted for the army, the King and council 
ordered the number of men to be furnished by 
each department, and though the selection was 
made professedly by lot, yet, in reality, the 
officers of the department, or the cantons ex- 
empted whom they would, and handed over 
the required number, forced from their homes, 
their friends and their business, to the attend- 
ing officers of the army. 





As the Kings and courtiers of France became 
more prodigal and luxurious, new taxes were 
imposed and collected in the most ungracious 
manner. Crown lands were sold, and then. 
claimed back on the plea of their being inali- 
enable. Titles of nobility were sold to rich 
and ambitious commoners, revoked, and again 
restored on the payment of a second sum of 
money. Complaints and remonstrances against 
such wrongs were of no avail. Those who 
had the power of imposing such burdens, 
seemed insensible of the dangers. they were 
incurring by thus pestering and plaguing their 
subjects beyond all power of endurance. The 
office of tax collector at length became so 
odious, that to be appointed to it was deemed 
a great calamity, as in raising the required 
amount the collector must ruin others or be 
ruined himself. With such a state of things 
there could be no industry, no enterprise. 
Poverty and destitution must have widely 
prevailed. Is it any wonder that the people 
were driven to mad excess by such tyranny 
and oppression ? 





STRAY LEAVES FROM CLARA SIMS’ PORTFOLIO. 


LEAF II—OUR BABY BOY. 


Dam do we bless Heaven for this priceless 
gift. Listening to the sweet tones of his soft 
cooing voice, we feel the music of the fireside 
hearth would be incomplete without it. 
Gazing upon his laughing face, as he is clasped 
to the bosoms of those who love him, we feel 
this single jewel was necessary to fill to over- 
flowing the rich casket of affection. Bending 
over his tiny crib, when his sparkling orbs are 
sealed in sleep, we feel our garden of love 
needed but this tender plant to perfect its 
beauty. 

What bright dreams, too, of the fature, fill 
our souls for him! Looking upon his fair, 
infantile brow, we, in imagination, see it en- 
circled by a thornless wreath of fame, Clasp- 
ing his little hand within our own, we think it 
will yet be the guiding power to carry the 
ship of state safely o’er the tempestuous waves 
that will surely assail it. We listen in fancy 
to the rich tones of his voice, as he holds 
thousands enchained by his eloquence. 

The cold-hearted would, perchance, style us 
‘vain dreamers,’ and so, indeed, we are, but 
is there a father, or a mother who has not in- 





dulged a like vision for a beloved darling ? 
But with all our hopes of greatness, we forget. 
not to pray Heaven to preserve him pure and 
holy. Dear as he is to us, rather would we 
see him wrapped in the snowy folds of his 
winding sheet, with his little hands clasped. 
upon his breast, than have his pure heart 
sullied by guilt. Fair and beautiful .as is his 
form, Jet it, kind Father, become food for the 
greedy worms, ere such a fate o’ertakes him! 
Hear, we beseech Thee, a father’s, a mother’s 
prayer for their darling, their baby boy !. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 





Late Ristne is an intemperance of the most 
pernicious kind, having nothing to recommend 
it; for to be asleep when we ought to be up, 
is to be dead for the time. ‘‘This tyrannical 
habit attacks life in its essential powers ; makes 
the blood forget its way, and creep lazily along 
the veins; relapses the :fibres, unstrings the 
nerves, evaporates the animal spirits, dulls the 
fancy, and subdues and stupefies a man to such 
a that he hath no appetite for any- 
thing.” 





A MISTRESS’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


TuERErore, in any disputed point, I, as 
being probably the more educated, older, if not 
wiser of the two, feel bound as much as possi- 
ble to put myself in her place, to try and 
understand her feelings and character, before I 
judge her, or legislate for her. I try, in all 
things, to set her an example to follow, rather 
than abuse her for faults and failings which 
she has sense enough to see I am just as liable 
to as she. I would rather help her in the right 
way, than drive her into it, whip in hand, and 
and take another road myself. 

A fine lady who can once be made to feel 
that, so far as any human soul can be made 
responsible to another, she is responsible for 
that of every domestic who enters her house, 
has gained one step from which she is not likely 
ever to backslide. And if accountable for the 
soul, the better part, so also for the body. 
Since, with advanced knowledge, we are all 
now beginning to recognize—some with the 
stolid assent of materialism, and some with 
the Christian’s holy wonder at this human 
machine, made too wonderfully to be made for 
nothing, and by no one—how mysteriously 
soul and body act and react upon one another; 
how one half of the shortcomings of the spirit 
springs from mere bodily causes; and how a 
healthy soul can ‘stimulate even the poorest 
and most unsound dwelling house of flesh and 
blood into something of its own beauty and 
divineness, And yet there is a saying that 
one sometimes hears, and sees silently in 
action perpetually, *‘Anything will do for the 
servants.” Kitchen and parlor are placed on 
quite a different footing ; not only with regard 
to coarser food—reasonable enough sometimes, 
when the parlor has nice or sickly tastes, and 
the kitchen is blessed with the wholesome 
omnivorous appetite of hard work and an easy 
mind—but in the regular routine of daily life. 
‘‘ Late. to bed, and early to rise,’’ yet still ex- 
pected to be “‘ both healthy and wise ;’’ com- 
pelled to sleep in damp, heat, uncleanliness, 
or ill-ventilation ; anything is good enough for 
a **servant’s”’ bedroom; allowed no time for 
personal attention, sewing, or mending, yet re- 
quired to be always “‘tidy;’’ kept at work 
donstantly, without regard to how much and 
what sort of work each person’s strength can 
bear ; yet supposed to be capable of working 
on forever, without that occasional intermix~ 
ture of “‘ play ’’—not idleness, but wholesome 
amusement—without which every human being 
grows ro dispirited, falls into ill-humor, and, 





finally, into ill-health. Truly it often makes 
one’s heart ache to think of the sort of life 
even well-meaning mistresses make their 
servants lead; and it would be curious, were 
it not so melancholy to pause and consider, if 
in all one’s acquaintance there are half-a-dozen 
ladies under whom, did fate compel, one would 
choose to ‘‘ go into service.” 

My dear Madam—who may be opening your 
eyes widely at this heterodox view of the 
question—you have no right to keep a servant 
at all, unless you can keep her comfortable. 
You did not buy her, body and soul, you only 
took her on hired service, to fulfil certain 
duties which you must exact from her kindly 
and firmly, for her good as well as yours; but 
you have no right to any more. Except so far 
as nature and education have instituted a 
difference between you, you are not justified in 
placing either her enjoyments or necessities on 
a lower level than your own. The same sani- 
tary laws of physical and mental well-being, 
apply to you both; and neither can break 
them, or be allowed to break them with impu- 
nity.—rom a Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

———— 


THE FIRST SPRING SHOWERS. 
BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


Sor tty falls the early rain, 
Over russet, hill and plain ; 
Waking, from the silent earth, 
Bloom and beauty into birth. 


How, like Love, the gentle showers 
Come to glad expectant hours ! 
Touching all life’s springs again, 
Stirring every pulse and vein, 

Till each blade and bursting flower 
Speak the triumph of thy power! 


Like warm tears of penitence, 
Washing out each old offence ; 
Soft’ning o’er the arid heart, 
*Till fair buds of promise start ; 
And, above Hope’s withering, 
Joyful blooms a second Spring ! 


Type of Love's expanding powers, 
Seen in opening leaf and flowers! 
Type of mercies, flowing free, 
Which, forever blest shall be ! 
Type of trust, in darkest days, 
Ending in exultant praise ! 

Type of God’s perennial Spring, 
Of Faith’s heavenly blossoming, 
Comes the warm, reviving rain 
To our waiting earth again ! 


Maple Cottage, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE LAST CONQUEST. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Break, break, break 


On thy cold grey stones, oh sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead, 
Will never come back to me '—Tgnnyson. 


‘t How could you say that, Delia?” 

‘‘Say what, Adeline ?’’ and the second inter- 
locutrice looked up from the book over which 
her head had been bowed, unconscious of any 
extraneous matter. 

‘“‘ Why, that you should certainly write, and 
tell Doctor Graves what new roses the breezes 
of Hinsdale had sown in my cheeks ;’’ and the 
speaker waltzed up to the glass, and twisted a 
spray of mignonette among the folds of her 


“Well, what earthly harm was there in my 
saying that?’ and the clear, dark blue eyes, 
the only beautiful feature in the face of Delia 
Fuller, looked up earnestly into her com- 
panion’s. 

‘Oh, nothing, only I didn’t care about Mr. 
Stone’s knowing I was the Doctor’s especial 
property. You know a woman feels a natural 
delicacy about publishing such a thing.” 

*¢T can’t see why she should, though, unless 
she’s ashamed of the man who is her betrothed 
husband. Besides, circumstances may make 
it necessary, at least advisable, that an engage- 
ment should be made public.” 

“JT don’t know what ‘circumstances’ you 
mean, Delia, and I’m sure there are none in 
my own case to warrant the disclosure,’’ and 
Adeline Case walked to the piano, and swept 
her fingers across the keys, with an energy 
that betrayed a little inward disturbance. 

“I differ from you, then, Adeline, my 
darling. I think, in your case especially, there 
are reasons why Mr. Stone should know you 
were engaged.’’ 

‘‘What are they, then, pray? You have 
such an earnest, solemn way of speaking, my 
sober little girl, that one always feels they are 
talking with an oracle when you open your 
lips.”” 

‘* Well, Adeline, you know that whatever 
my faults are, I am not given to flattery; and 
therefore that I mean it, when I say you are a 
peculiarly fascinating girl; now, don’t inter- 
rupt me; you'll only tell an untruth, if you 
deny the consciousness of it, or, that men in 











general are susceptible to your charms. I 
don’t know what it is, for the fairies were not 
so beneficent at my birth ; but you havea cer- 
tain gift, or tact, call it what you will, ‘of 
making men fall in love with you. Now, Mr. 
Stone is by no means an impressionable man ; 
but, during the two weeks in which he has 
known you, he has paid you more attention 
than he has any woman in Hinsdale.” 

** Well, what of that? am I to blame?” 
asked the lady, and she bowed her small, 
graceful head over a Bohemian glass vase that, 
filled with white roses, stood on the table, 
from whose snowy bosoms pulsed soft, sweet 
waves of fragrance through the room; but 
there was a look of triumph in her eyes, and 
the flutter of a gratified smile about her lips. 

‘* Yes, Adeline, you are to blame, if you en- 
courage an interest you cannot reciprocate. 
There is a possibility that Mr. Stone may fall 
in love with you, and you owe it to him, as 
well as yourself, to prevent this, by immedi- 
ately acquainting him with your relations 
towards the Doctor.” 

“Why, Delia Fuller, what an absurd notion. 
Can’t a man approach me, but I must hold up 
both hands, crying, ‘Stand off, I’m engaged ;’ 
or would you advise me, most sage and proper 
of young ladies, to fasten a label on my back, 
duly announcing the information ?”’ 

Despite the humor of the lady’s tone, there 
was a little bitterness running through it. 

‘* Now, Adeline, satire’s an unfair weapon 
in our argument, because you know I haven’t 
a bit of it at my command; I’m not smart 
enough to be satirical; and, in pity to my 
weakness, you ought to refrain.’’ 

‘*Well, I will, Delia; forgive me this time, 
and I won’t utter another sarcasm to-day ;’’ 
and Adeline went up to her friend’s chair, 
and kissed the low, broad forehead, affection- 
ately. 

“Certainly, I’ll forgive you, dear, only I 
wish you would look at this thing as I do, and 
see how it is either your duty to be very 
guarded in your intercourse with Mr. Stone, or 
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A MISTRESS’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Turrerore, in any disputed point, I, as 
being probably the more educated, older, if not 
wiser of the two, feel bound as much as possi- 
ble to put myself in her place, to try and 
understand her feelings and character, before I 
judge her, or legislate for her. I try, in all 
things, to set her an example to follow, rather 
than abuse her for faults and failings which 
she has sense enough to see I am just as liable 
toas she. I would rather help her in the right 
way, than drive her into it, whip in hand, and 
and take another road myself. 

A fine lady who can once be made to feel 
that, so far as any human soul can be made 
responsible to another, she is responsible for 
that of every domestic who enters her house, 
has gained one step from which she is not likely 
ever to backslide. And if accountable for the 
soul, the better part, so also for the body. 
Since, with advanced knowledge, we are all 
now beginning to recognize—some with the 
stolid assent of materialism, and some with 
the Christian’s holy wonder at this human 
machine, made too wonderfully to be made for 
nothing, and by no one—how mysteriously 
soul and body act and react upon one another; 
how one half of the shortcomings of the spirit 
springs from mere bodily causes; and how a 
healthy soul can stimulate even the poorest 
and most unsound dwelling house of flesh and 
blood into something of its own beauty and 
divineness. And yet there is a saying that 
one sometimes hears, and sees silently in 
action perpetually, ‘Anything will do for the 
servants.” Kitchen and parlor are placed on 
quite a different footing; not only with regard 
to coarser food—reasonable enough sometimes, 
when the parlor has nice or sickly tastes, and 
the kitchen is blessed with the wholesome 
omnivorous appetite of hard work and an easy 
mind—but in the regular routine of daily life. 
‘‘ Late to bed, and early to rise,” yet still ex- 
pected to be “ both healthy and wise ;’’ com- 
pelled to sleep in damp, heat, uncleanliness, 
or ill-ventilation ; anything is good enough for 
a ‘*‘servant’s’’ bedroom ; allowed no time for 
personal attention, sewing, or mending, yet re- 
quired to be always “tidy ;’’ kept at work 
constantly, without regard to how much and 
what sort of work each person’s strength can 
bear; yet supposed to be capable of working 
on forever, without that occasional intermix~ 
ture of “‘ play ’’—not idleness, but wholesome 
amusement—without which every human being 
grows 7d dispirited, falls into ill-humor, and, 





finally, into ill-health. Truly it often makes 
one’s heart ache to think of the sort of life 
even well-meaning mistresses make their 
servants lead; and it would be curious, were 
it not so melancholy to pause and consider, if 
in all one’s acquaintance there are half-a-dozen 
ladies under whom, did fate compel, one would 
choose to “‘ go into service.” 

My dear Madam—who may be opening your 
eyes widely at this heterodox view of the 
question—you have no right to keep a servant 
at all, unless you can keep her comfortable, 
You did not buy her, body and soul, you only 
took her on hired service, to fulfil certain 
duties which you must exact from her kindly 
and firmly, for her good as well as yours; but 
you have no right to any more. Except so far 
as nature and education have instituted a 
difference between you, you are not justified in 
placing either her enjoyments or necessities on 
a lower level than your own. The same sani- 
tary laws of physical and mental well-being, 
apply to you both; and neither can break 
them, or be allowed to break them with impu- 
nity.—From a Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
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THE FIRST SPRING SHOWERS. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


Sor~ uy falls the early rain, 
Cver russet, hill and plain ; 
Waking, from the silent earth, 
Bloom and beauty into birth. 


How, like Love, the gentle showers 
Come to glad expectant hours ! 
Touching all life’s springs again, 
Stirring every pulse and vein, 

Till each blade and bursting flower 
Speak the triumph of thy power! 


Like warm tears of penitence, 
Washing out each old offence ; 
Soft’ning o’er the arid heart, 
*Till fair buds of promise start ; 
And, above Hope’s withering, 
Joyfal blooms a second Spring ! 


Type of Love's expanding powers, 
Seen in opening leaf and flowers! 
Type of mercies, flowing free, 
Which, forever blest shall be ! 
Type of trust, in darkest days, 
Ending in exultant praise ! 

Type of God’s perennial Spring, 
Of Faith’s heavenly blossoming, 
Comes the warm, reviving rain 
To our waiting earth again ! 


Maple Cottage, Hartford, Conn. 





THE LAST CONQUEST. 


BY VIRGINIA ¥. TOWNSEND. 


Break, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, oh sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead, 
Will never come back to me !—Tennyson. 


‘‘ How could you say that, Delia ?’’ 

“Say what, Adeline?” and the second inter- 
locutrice looked up from the book over which 
her head had been bowed, unconscious of any 
extraneous matter. 

“ Why, that you should certainly write, and 
tell Doctor Graves what new roses the breezes 
of Hinsdale had sown in my cheeks ;”’ and the 
speaker waltzed up to the glass, and twisted a 
spray of mignonette among the folds of her 


“ Well, what earthly harm was there in my 
saying that?’’ and the clear, dark blue eyes, 
the only beautiful feature in the face of Delia 
Puller, looked up earnestly into her com- 
panion’s. 

‘Oh, nothing, only I didn’t care about Mr. 
Stone’s knowing I was the Doctor’s especial 
property. You know a woman feels a natural 
delicacy about publishing such a thing.” 

‘*¢T can’t see why she should, though, unless 
she’s ashamed of the man who is her betrothed 
husband. Besides, circumstances may make 
it necessary, at least advisable, that an engage- 
ment should be made public.’’ 

“T don’t know what ‘circumstances’ you 
mean, Delia, and I’m sure there are none in 
my own case to warrant the disclosure,” and 
Adeline Case walked to the piano, and swept 
her fingers across the keys, with an energy 
that betrayed a little inward disturbance. 

“I differ from you, then, Adeline, my 
darling. I think, in your case especially, there 
are reasons why Mr. Stone should know you 
were engaged.”” 

‘What are they, then, pray? You have 
such an earnest, solemn way of speaking, my 
sober little girl, that one always feels they are 
talking with an oracle when you open your 
lips.” 

“Well, Adeline, you know that whatever 
my faults are, I am not given to flattery; and 
therefore that I mean it, when I say you are a 
peculiarly fascinating girl; now, don’t inter- 
rupt me; you'll only tell an untruth, if you 
deny the consciousness of it, or, that men in 











general are susceptible to your charms. I 
don’t know what it is, for the fairies were not 
80 beneficent at my birth; but you have a cer- 
tain gift, or tact, call it what you will, of 
making men fall in love with you. Now, Mr. 
Stone is by no means an impressionable man ; 
but, during the two weeks in which he has 
known you, he has paid you more attention 
than he has any woman in Hinsdale.” 

Well, what of that? am I to blame?” 
asked the lady, and she bowed her small, 
graceful head over a Bohemian glass vase that, 
filled with white roses, stood on the table, 
from whose snowy bosoms pulsed soft, sweet 
waves of fragrance through the room; but 
there was a look of triumph in her eyes, and 
the flutter of a gratified smile about her lips. 

** Yes, Adeline, you are to blame, if you en- 
courage an interest you cannot reciprocate. 
There is a possibility that Mr. Stone may fall 
in love with you, and you owe it to him, as 
well as yourself, to prevent this, by immedi- 
ately acquainting him with your relations 
towards the Doctor.” 

“ Why, Delia Fuller, what an absurd notion. 
Can’t a man approach me, but I must hold up 
both hands, crying, ‘Stand off, I’m engaged ;’ 
or would you advise me, most sage and proper 
of young ladies, to fasten a label on my back, 
duly announcing the information ?’’ 

Despite the humor of the lady’s tone, there 
was a little bitterness running through it. 

‘* Now, Adeline, satire’s an unfair weapon 
in our argument, because you know I haven’t 
a bit of it at my command; I’m not smart 
enough to be satirical; and, in pity to my 
weakness, you ought to refrain.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I will, Delia; forgive me this time, 
and I won’t utter another sarcasm to-day ;’’ 
and Adeline went up to her friend’s chair, 
and kissed the low, broad forehead, affection- 
ately. 

“Certainly, I’ll forgive you, dear, only I 
wish you would look at this thing as I do, and 
see how it is either your duty to be very 
guarded in your intercourse with Mr. Stone, or 
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else allow him to become acquainted with your 
engagement.’’ 

‘Now, Delia, I can’t play the prude or thé 
matron before I’m married. Then, you know, 
it’s a part of my nature to laugh and talk with 
anybody I can get hold of; and really it must 
be your partial friendship that sees in me so 
many charms that a man can’t look at me 
without falling in love with me. I like Mr. 
Stone, and to joke and chat with him, just as 
I do with fifty other gentlemen, whom I am 
not vain enough to suppose are in the least 
disturbed frame of mind just on my ac- 
count.’’ 

‘¢ And honestly, you don’t want Mr. Stone to 
fall in love with you ?” 

“Of course I don’t. Such an absurdity 
never enteréi my cranium. But, if he or 
another man should be so weak as to do this, 
without I gave him any encouragement, I 
shouldn’t hold: myself responsible for his 
follies.’? 

“But, if you don’t wish Mr. Stone to do 
this, why are you so. unwilling he should be 
informed of your engagement ?”’ 

** Because there’s no sort of necessity for it. 

Every young girl wishes to ‘keep this matter 
private as long as she can; and I ought to 
have the same privileges as the rest of my sex. 
I don’t think, either, the doctor has acquainted 
his friends with the fact, and I’m sure I shan’t 
insist upon it, for fear some susceptible young 
lady may become enamored of him.’’ 
; Delia Fuller opened her lips to reply, and 
then closed them again, feeling that it would 
be useless to waste further words with her 
friend, who had a light, sparkling, half-playful 
way of parrying arguments that she could not 
refute; and, moreover, the lady wag too cour- 
teous a hostess to prolong a conversation which 
she saw annoyed her guest. 

And, at that moment, Delia’s brother, Alfred, 
a bright, mischievous boy of thirteen, thrust 
his head inside the door, saying, ‘‘ Come, girls, 
Grandpa’s just ridden over, and he’s gone down 
into the orchard to see father. Now the 
carriage is at the door, and if you’ll jump in, 
I’ll take you down to the creek, and deliver 
you back here in an hour. You may depend 
Grandpa won’t think of starting in that time, 
he always has so many long-winded stories to 
tell.” 

‘Oh, Delia, let’s go! it will be so nice to 
have a ridé this beautiful morning,’’ cried 
Adeline, who was always ready for any change 
or excitement. 


Delia closed her book. ‘Yea, Al, we'll 





get our bonnets, and jump in before, as Pa 
says, you can say ‘Jack Robinson.’” 

’ And now, reader, as the girls are gone, sup- 
pose you. and I take for a little while their 
places in the ample parlor of the old-fashioned 
farm-house. The June morning that looks 
into it is glorious for beauty, a joy to all that 
behold it! We will sit here close by the 
window against which the locust boughs leap 
with every light puff of wind; while in the 
deep front garden throbs up from the pulses 
of roses and mignonette, soft fragrances that 
steal, with a tender intoxication, into thesoul; 
it is a pleasant old parlor, with its deep-grey 
panellings, and its light, modern paper hang- 
ings. The dark, heavy side-boards of two 
generations ago, occupy the corners of the 
room, while a cottage piano, and centre table 
piled with books and engravings, tell their 
story of the taste and character of the present 
occupants ; for, after all, the rooms that we in- 
habit are the best mirrors of our inward 
lives and characters. 

Adeline Case and Delia Fuller were each a 
few years beyond the first score of their lives ; 
they had been schoolmates for several terms, at 
a Seminary in New York State, where a strong 
intimacy had sprung up between them. Ade- 
line’s father was a New York merchant; 
Delia’s, a New England farmer, and the two 
were as unlike, in character and appearance, 
as one usually finds bosom friends. Neither 
were handsome; but Adeline, with her irregu- 
lar features, had a bright, sparkling, piquant 
expression, a swift grace of movement, and a 
light, scintillant flow of conversation, which 
made her a very attractive woman. She was 
warm-hearted, and impulsively generous; but 
she had no solid principle, and unconsciously 
to herself, a deep under current of vanity and 
selfishness permeated and blighted her whole 
charaeter. She was not analytical, or deep, 
or comprehensive ; but she was social, witty, 
agreeable ; had had at least a score of offers, 
on which matter she prided herself more than 
upon any other thing she had ever accom: 
plished ; aye, more than upon any facility of 
her nature, or any blessing of her life. In 
short, she was no better, and no worse than 
hundreds of. women one meets in society, and 
that marry, and are given in marriage. 

Delia Fuller was a pale, delicate, rather 
fine-looking girl, with quiet, lady-like manners, 
and interesting, rather than brilliant conversa- 
tional powers. I think ladies usually liked 
her better than gentlemen, for she had not 
that vivacity, and. sparkle of tone, gesture, and 
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look, which is certain to fascinate men. She 
was introverted, intense, and conscientious to 
the highest degree. Her loves and aversionus 
were very strong, but one would hardly have 
fancied this from her quiet manner. Her in- 
tellect was of a rare order; and it was unfor- 
tunate for her that she cultivated her reflective, 
more than her perceptive powers; and that 
her parent’s very comfortable circumstances 
made little outward exertion necessary for her ; 
hence, she lived too much in books, or in an 
ideal world of her own, I do not know what 
first drew her and Adeline Case together, unless 
it was the great antithesis of their characters, 
which was, perhaps, healthful for both, for as 
nature seems generally to decree that this shall 
exist in friendships, I am inclined to think she 
is in the right. At all events, the two girls 
loved each other for six years. Delia with all 
the intense fervor of her eclectic nature, and 
Adeline with all the strength of which she was 
capable. I have no doubt but the latter 
thought herself devoted to her friend, and 
that she might have been roused to a great 
impulsive sacrifice for her. One who had not 


analyzed her character, would not have liked 
to predict how long this friendship would have 


stood the ordeal of certain tests, which are 
the most trying to a woman’s friendship; but 
it was hardly probable that these would ever 
be furnished. 

. Every Winter, since the close of their school- 
days, Delia had visited Adeline in her city. 
home, and every Summer the latter came to 
the pleasant old farm-house, in the village of 
Hinsdale. 

Doctor Graves, whose wife Adeline had 
promised to be, when October wrote her fiery 
rhetoric on hillside and meadow land, was a 
young physician of prepossessing appearance, 
and considerable fortune, and high social posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Stone was the principal of the high 
school in Hinsdale; he was a very fine-looking 
young man, a profound scholar, and the young 
ladies affirmed that he was utterly indifferent 
to their sex ; a fact, judging from the anima- 
tion with which he was received at the sing- 
ing school and sewing societies, that did by 
no means lessen their interest in him. All 
kinds of feminine baits had been devised to 
ensnare the unimpressionable gentleman, but 
though always polite and courteous, he was 
quiet, reticent, and inaccessible. There were 
rumors floating among the gossips of Hinsdale, 
that, though Mr. Stone had attained a very 
high stand of scholarship, he-had had many 








hard, pecuniary struggles to undergo while in 
college, and that he now had a widowed mother 
and sister chiefly dependent on him for 
support. 

The teacher had first met Adeline Case at an 
evening party in the neighborhood. She. had 
previously heard of him through the young 
ladies who visited Delia, and who always 
called soon after her fashionable city friend 
made her advent. Adeline was in a particu- 
larly sparkling mood that evening, and Mr. 
Stone betrayed more interest in her than he 
ever had in any young ladyof the village. 
He waited upon her to supper, and attended 
her home, and two or three days later he 
called on her, bringing her some new book 
which she had expressed a great desire to 
peruse. He had also accompanied her home 
from church, and from the sewing society, and 
on the morning when my story commences, 
he had called to bring her some rare specimens 
of grasses which she was accumulating to take 
home. 

Delia Fuller had read something of newly- 
awakened interest in Mr. Stone’s face, as he 
gazed on her young friend, and fearful of the 
consequences of this, she had purposely intro- 
duced the allusion to Doctor Graves which 
had occasioned Adeline’s remonstrance after 
Mr. Stone left. 

‘* Water lilies! oh, they are my. favorite 
flower. I would give anything upon earth to 
get some of them.” 

They stood together by the window, and 
looked out on the glorious night. Adeline 
Case, and Mr. Stone. Delia was up stairs, 
deeply occupied with some letters, and so the 
two were quite alone. 

‘¢ Would you give ‘anything’ for the water 
lilies, Miss Adeline? I know of something 
that would purchase them .for you,’’ and the 
young moon, as it looked through the locust 
boughs, saw that the young man’s glance was 
full of a new tenderness, as he looked down on 
his companion. 

Adeline Case lifted up, through .their long 
lashes, the brightness of her hazel eyes upon 
him. ‘ What in the world is it, Mr. Stone ?’? 

‘* The privilege of wearing, while I am gather- 
ing the flowers for you, that little topaz ring 
on your forefinger,’? and the gentleman lifted 
the dainty hand with a kind of reverent fond- 
ness to his lips. 

‘¢ Now, you should not do that, Mr. Stone,’ 
cried.Adeline, with a graceful toss of her 
head, and a pleased flutter of blood into her 
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cheek. ‘Besides that, I can’t think of letting 
you wear the ring. It was Papa’s last birth- 
day present to me, and has never left my finger 
since."’ 

‘‘But you might spare it to me for a single 
day. I promise to return it when I bring you 
the water lilies to-morrow night.’’ 

It was a fascinating game, this one of flirting 
with the proud young teacher. Adeline had 
commenced it, and her success only stimulated 
her vanity. 

‘‘And you will give me your promise that 
you will not retain it longer than to-morrow 
night ?”? 

‘‘The promise of a man who values his life 
lightly in comparison with his honor,’ an- 
swered, low and solemn, the voice of Bryant 
Stone. 

And Adeline Case slipped the ring slowly 
from her white finger, and placed it on her 
companion’s, aud with woman’s acuteness, she 
knew that, as her small hand fluttered over his 
palm, he felt it away down in his heart; she 
knew it ; aye, and she triumphed over it. 

And he held her hand, after this, for an 
hour, it may be, as they stood by the window, 
under the saint-like moon, and the solemn 
stars, with the stirring of night winds amid 
the locust boughs, and the slumberous hum of 
the insects in the distant woodland ; and those 
two talked of poetry of life and books ; and if 
Adeline’s words did not betray any great 
breadth of thought, or reach of feeling, they 
seemed sweeter than pearls of wisdom to the 
scholar teacher, as they crept up to his ear, 
with intermittent bursts of sweet laughter, and 
dainty flutterings of her head, and playful 
knottings of her handkerchief. 

‘IT must be home at half past nine,’’ he 
said, looking at his watch in the dim moon- 
light, ‘“‘for I promised to hear a recitation in 
Greek at that time. And now, Miss Adeline, 
won’t you sing me one song before I go, so 
that I may carry up, crystallized in my heart, 
the sweet warbles of your voice to the grey 
old Academy yonder.”? 

“Ah, Mr. Stone! what a poet the world lost 
when you took the principal’s chair in the 
‘grey old Academy.’ But what kind of a song 
will best suit you ?” as they moved towards the 

0. 
“Something tender and sad; not the sad- 
ness that is without hope, though.”’ 

She seated herself at the piano, and while 
he stood by her, she sang a little song of love 
and hope, the sweet words wedded to a sweeter 
air, which gave them a new significance and 
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beauty; and her voice rose and fell through 
it, as a robin’s rises and falls among the spray 
boughs of May. 

“TI thank you, Adeline, I thank you,” and 
she felt, for a moment, the light pressure of 
his lips on her hair, and the lady was alone. 

There was a smile on the lips of Adeline 
Case, as she walked up and down the room, 
communing with herself. 

“This Bryant Stone is certainly a fascina- 
ting man, and if my heart were not already 
quite in the possession of another, I can’t tell 
what might happen. Heigho! there’s no 
harm in having a little bit of a flirtation, 
though, just as I am to exchange my girlhood 
for the sobriety and staidness of matronhood, 
I’m sure the fates might grant me one more 
triumph before I’m yoked irrecoverably. And 
this won’t be a ‘little’ triumph, either, for 
Bryant Stone is a man any woman might love, 
and I don’t wonder the girls are all dying about 
him. How Delia would shake that dear little 
head of hers, if she had seen me to-night! 
But dear me! can’t a woman have a little bit 
of flirting without any harm being done. Then 
I’m sure it’s only avenging the wrongs of my 
own sex, for there’s nothing tickles a man’s 
self-love so much as to find he has obtained a 
woman’s affections. Talk about our being 
flirts; we’re not half so bad as men;” and so 
Adeline Case silenced the voice of her con- 
science, and resisted not the temptation. She 
went up stairs, humming a soft tune, and put 
her arms around Delia’s neck, who was just 
sealing her last letter.’’ 

“Why didn’t you come down and help me 
entertain Mr. Stone ?’’ she asked. 

“T did not imagine you would find my 
assistance necessary,’’ said Delia, with an arch 
smile. ‘ Besides, I had not finished my 
letters.’? 

** Well, I’ll excuse you this time; but to 
morrow night he is coming to bring me some 
water lilies, and you must be on hand then !” 

Adeline,’ asked Delia, suddenly, ‘‘ Do you 
think Mr. Stone is yet aware of your engage- 
ment to the doctor ?” 

“ Well, really, I haven’t asked him, Delia.’ 

**Oh, Adeline !” 

** Now, darling, don’t give me a lecture to- 
night. I’m in such an amiable mood, and I 
want you to go and walk among the willows a 
little while. It will remind us of the dear old 
school-days, you know. 

And then those old days rose up from the 
mists of memory, and walked through the 
heart of Delia Fuller. Very bright days they 
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were, crowned with light, and with joy, and as 
their smiling faces looked down on her soul, 
she forgot the reproach that a moment before 
had parted her lips, and she drew Adeline 

’ towards her very tenderly, murmuring, ‘‘ We 
will go now, dear.” 


“How I do envy you the discovery, Mr. 
Stone !” 

“Do you? I am glad of it, for nothing can 
give me greater pleasure than to introduce the 
pond to you. Fortunately, too, I have agreed 
to give the boys a half holiday to-morrow after- 
noon, and shall be entirely at your disposal.” 

“Thank you. It is an engagement then, at 
three. And to think you never saw this little 
painting, Delia, and have lived so near it all 
your life ?”’ 

“‘ Never.”” 

“And you will accompany us, too, Miss 
Fuller,” asked Mr. Stone; but his tones were 
not half so cordial, and if Adeline had not 
suggested it, it is quite probable he would 
have forgotten to extend the invitation to her 
friend, and with a woman’s acuteness, Delia 
felt that courtesy, rather than inclination 
prompted him to do this. 

“Thank you, Mr. Stone; but I have an en- 
gagement to pass to-morrow afternoon with a 
friend.”’ 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” cried Adeline, and 
then, in some far off glade in her soul, a voice 
seemed to cry, faintly, ‘‘Are you, Adeline Case, 
are you!’ 

And Delia saw enough during Mr. Stone’s 
visit that evening, to convince her that he was 
thoroughly fascinated by her friend. She re- 
gretted this exceedingly, for she felt it could 
only result in suffering to the young man, and 
she understood enough of his character, to 
perceive that it would be deep and lasting. 
Once or twice she was upon the very point of 
adverting to the engagement in a manner which 
he could not misapprehend, although she 
knew this would highly displease Adeline; 
but Delia Fuller was still a woman, (although 
a rare and noble one,) and she had the sensi- 
tiveness, it may be the weakness of her sex, 
and Mr. Stone’s indifference to her, and absorp- 
tion in her friend, was one which of all others 
& woman would feel. He, too, like most men 
in love, showed very little tact at this time, or 
consideration for her feelings, and although he 
was too thorough a gentleman to treat his 
hostess with discourtesy, she saw that he 
listened indifferently to her remarks, and 
eagerly to Adeline’s, and the lady knew her 


absence would be quite as acceptable as her 
presence. This knowledge was by no means 
flattering, and it is highly probable a feeling of 
selfish triumph rose in her soul, as she thought 
that all this devotion would avail the gentle- 
man nothing, for Delia Fuller was not an angel, 
only 2 woman; and if you, young lady, whe 
read, orI who write this story, would not have 
had very much thesame feeling under the same 
provocation, we are less human, and more 
seraphic than I have the slighest idea we are. 

Delia was revolving a polite escape from the 
parlor, where she felt her presence rather 
malapropos, when a fresh arrival of company 
claimed her attention, and as these were 
strangers to Mr. Stone and Adeline, she left 
them on the sofa to entertain themselves. 

The next morning Adeline received a letter 
from Doctor Graves, stating that he should be 
in Hinsdale the last of the week, instead of 
two later, as she expected. Her parents were 
desirous she should return with him, as a 
sister of Mrs. Case, who had resided for more 
than a dozen years in London, was expected 
with her family in the next steamer, and Ade- 
line decided, much to Delia’s regret, that she 
must leave early in the following week. 

It was late in the afternoon when the gentle- 
man and lady reached the pond among the 
birches. Truly might Mr. Stone have called it 
@ picture, as the crystal water lay there in its 
green vase, while the soft beryline moss heaped 
its cushions around the rim. The boughs of 
that young birch grove piled the ground with 
shadows, and the winds played their airs of 
peace and love among the branches. It seemed 
a spot holy and beloved of nature, where only 
the heart should make its most sacred utter- 
ances, and here Bryant Stone made his, stand- 
ing close on the edge of that little pond, with 
Adeline’s soft hand resting in his, he told the 
story of his love, told it as a man tells it but 
once in his life. And awed into some new 
feeling, by the solemn beauty about her, she 
listened quietly,until he paused for an answer, 
and then the evil spirit of vanity awoke within 
Adeline Case. ‘Really, Mr. Stone, I am very 
much flattered by your offer; but highly as I 
esteem you, it is impossible for me to accept 
it.” 

He put down his white face close to her ear. 
“Oh, Adeline, do not say that,’? and the 
strong, proud man wailed out the words with 
the feeble, imploring agony of a child. 

Perhaps Adeline pitied his suffering ; but she 
enjoyed it more, and in her soul she would not 
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shave had it less, ‘Did you not know that I 
was already engaged, Mr. Stone ?”* 

He started; the arrow had pierced to his 
soul, ‘'Toaman you love, Adeline ?’? 

‘¢ Of course, Mr. Stone.’? 

He groaned a low, sharp groan. 

*‘T am sorry for this, Mr. Stone,’? and Ade- 
line laid her hand on his arm, and looked up 
in his face. ‘I did not expect it. Believe 
me, I esteem you very highly, and thought 
you would regard me as I do you, in the light 
of a very dear friend.’’ 

“But Adeline, you deceived me.” The 
words stung down into her conscience, and 
angered her, and so, with an air of wounded 
pride, she answered him, 

‘In what particular, Mr. Stone, do you 
accuse me of deceiving you? Believe me, had 
I known you did me the honor to take so great 
an interest in me, I should certainly have in- 
formed you of my engagement; but I did not 
flatter myself that I had inspired a regard on 
your part that made it necessary, as I inter- 
preted your feelings by my own; so I cannot 
accuse myself of having deceived you in ac- 
cepting your courtesies as I would those of any 
other friend.’’ 

*¢ And your answer is final ?”? 

‘‘Final; but I hope we may always be 
friends.” 

Bryant Stone was a proud man, and capable 
of great self-control. He did not again allude 
to this subject on their ride home ; he chatted 
on light matters with his companion, who cer- 
tainly exerted herself to be agreeable; and 
only those who knew him intimately would 
have guessed by the pallor of his cheek, and 
the hard gnawing of his lips, what he was 
suffering. 

The two parted courteously at the front door, 
and Bryant Stone went his way, but the iron 
had entered his soul, and a blight had fallen 
on his heart, which no rains, and no sunshine 
could ever nourish into their first fresh life. 

“I’m sure I’m not to blame, if he did love 
me. What have I done??? murmured Adeline 
Case, as she went up stairs. 

Ah, you will find what you have done, when 
the books are opened, and the angel reads it to 
yon, Adeline Case; find what it is, in God’s 
sight, to darken another’s life, in order that 
your own vanity may be gratified. 

The next day Doctor Graves made his ad- 
vent. The betrothed pair had been separated 
six weeks, and as the young man was a very 
ardent lover, he was quite enraptured to be at 





Adeline’s again, who received him in a manner 
that much gratified him. 

Alfred Fuller was a roguish boy, and a pre- 
cocious one, too; moreover, he looked upon 
all lovers as legitimate objects of his fun, and‘ 
he watched the Doctor and Adeline with a 
mixture of amusement and contempt such as 
boys of his age are apt to feel towards all 
those unfortunate persons who exhibit, by 
word or manner, any traces of the tender 
passion. 

‘* My dear boy,’’ said Mrs. Fuller, at dinner, 
to her spoiled only son, ‘‘ where have you been 
all this morning? I was in a panic to send 
word to your father that the horse had broken 
into the corn lot; but you weren’t anywhere 
to be found.’? 

‘Well, the truth is, Mother,’’ said the boy, 
putting down his knife and fork, with a ludi- 
crously solemn gravity of face, ‘‘I considered 
it my duty to keep a sharp look-out round the 
premises, to prevent assault, bloodshed and 
murder,’? 

‘Come, Al, none of your nonsense,’’ laughed 
his father, as he refilled his glass. 

**It’s anything but nonsense, my dear sir, I 
do assure you; and I feel it my duty to warn 
Doctor Graves to hold himself at a good distance 
from the Academy, if he values his life at all.’ 

‘*Oh, Al, be still,’ cried Adeline, thrown off 
her guard, and she made a quick, significant 
pantomime to the boy, which did not escape 
her lover’s observation. 

‘¢ What’s the Academy to do with my life ?’’ 

‘Nothing at all, Sir, only I imagine from 
it’s Principal’s attentions and devotions to a 
young lady with whom you happen to be very 
well acquainted, that he considered his claims 
to her about as strong as yours, and might 
prove them, too, with one of Colt’s revolvers.’? 

‘Don’t pay any attention to that incorrigi- 
ble boy,’ said Adeline, with a flushed cheek, 
while Mrs. Fuller, having an intuition that the 
conversation was not agreeable or apropos, 
shook her head at Alfred, and Delia turned the 
conversation into some other channel. 

But it was evident the matter had not 
escaped Doctor Graves, for that afternoon when 
Alfred and he went down to the pond to see a 
new boat which the boy’s father had just 
bought him, he asked, suddenly, ‘What did 
you mean to-day at dinner, about the Princi- 
pal of the Academy? Ididn’t understand you, 
at all.’? 

Alfred was quite pleased to find himself in 
any way imvolved in a ‘‘love affair,’’ so his 
reply still further stimulated the Doctor's 
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curiosity. He cross-questioned the boy like a 
lawyer, and soon learned enough to excite any 
lover’s jealousy, and it. was with a burning 
heart, and clouded face, that the young man at 
last turned homeward. 

Adeline met him at the door; she had been 
considerably disturbed ever since she learned 
that the Doctor and Alfred had gone to the 
pond together, for she feared some further 
revelation might take place between the two. 

The gentleman and lady walked into the 
parlor. Doctor Graves was always an impetu- 
ous man, and he was an angry one now. 

He commenced at once, “ Adeline, I could 
never have believed you would be so faithless 
to me and to yourself; had I not received the 
information from a source which cannot be ques- 
tioned, I should not have given it the slighest 
credence, My confidence in you can never be 
restored, so if you choose to cancel our engage- 
ment for the sake of this village pedagogue, 


with whom you have become so deeply enam- 


ored, you are at liberty to do so.” 

“Willard, what do you mean; what do 
you mean, to talk in this way to me?” cried 
Adeline, pale with alarm, as her excited lover 
strode up and down the room. 

‘Mean; Imean just what I say, that you’ve 
been flirting, riding out, in short, accepting 
attentions from this school teacher, which, as 
my betrothed wife, were a disgrace to.you and 
—;’’ but, reader, there’s no use in going on 
further with the words of an angry and jealous 
lover. Doctor Graves continued to heap re- 
proaches upon Adeline, and it was in vain she 
attempted to defend herself. At last she burst 
into tears, and as the Doctor’s anger had nearly 
exploded by this time, he was at once softened. 

He went and sat down by Adeline, feeling 
he had expressed himself a good deal too de- 
cidedly, and somehow, between her sobs and 
her tears, her head dropped on his shoulder, 
and she was pretty sure to triumph then. 

I cannot tell which succeeded best, the drop- 
ping head, the tears, or the arguments; but, 
all together, they were more than the Doctor 
could resist. 

“She had no intention of ‘flirting’ with 
anybody; but she was sad, and sometimes 
lonely, away from him, and so she was glad to 
have any change, when Delia was engrossed 
with her books and letters. Then, it was her 
way, to be friendly and sociable. Willard 
knew it was, and she was quite thunder-struck 
when she found she had awakened an interest 
which she never had a dream of inspiring. 
She couldn’t help it, as she could see, if men 
would fall in love with her, because she spoke 


to them, and the gentleman would come, and 
she couldn’t be so impolite as to refuse to see 
him. _ That. unfortunate ride to which he had 
allured her, by such glowing descriptions of 
the scenery, had, however, set the matter at 
rest forever; as, on recovering from her first 
astonishment on learning the teacher’s feelings 
towards her, she had acquainted him with her 
engagement, and with the impossibility of her 
entertaining any other feeling than that of 
esteem for him. 

And listening to this story, Doctor Graves’ 
feelings underwent a great revulsion. ‘‘After 
all,”” he thought to himself, ‘“‘she isn’t to 
blame, if men fall in love with her, and how 
they could help doing this with so fascinating 
a creature, he couldn’t, for the life of him, see. 
Any way, he was a fortunate fellow to have 
secured her for himself, and a brute for talking 
to her in such style. 

‘Adeline, I am sorry for what I said; but 
you know it was my great love for you that 
maddened me into this jealousy. You are my 
heart’s great jewel, and I cannot bear that 
another should dream of wearing you. Will 
you forgive me, darling ?’’ 

**Yes, Willard, if you will never wound me 
by talking so again ?”’ 

‘Never,’”?. and many kisses sealed the 
promise. 

And so Adeline Case triumphed. No judg 
ment followed her for the wrong she had done, 
and she returned to New York, and in the en- 
suing October she became the wife of Doctor 
Graves. He was a fond and indulgent hus- 
band, and when Adeline used gleefully to re- 
+ count the conquests she had made, he listened, 
and thought himself a very “‘lueky fellow’? 
to have secured such a prize. And for him 
whose life had been so darkened and blighted, 
to. gratify a woman’s vanity. He bore it as 
one must a wrong for which there is no help 
or redress. It poisoned much that was best 
and noblest in his nature; his old veneration 
for woman was lost forever; and if years 
healed the wound of his youth, the scar re- 
mained there forever. And it remained, too, 
forever, as every unrepented sin must, scar- 
ring one page in the life of Adeline Case, a 
page that will yet be read against her at the 
Judgment. 

And you, oh, man or woman, who trifle with 
that most holy of all earth’s holy things, the 
affections of another, tickle your vanity, flatter 
your self-love as you will at the thought, but 
for this great wrong you have done to another, 

















greater because it can never be righted, ‘‘ God 
will surely bring you to judgment.” 





OUR CHILDREN; 
OR THE POWER OF HABIT. 


BY T. 68. 


ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two beautiful children were playing on the 
floor in an elegantly furnished apartment, one, 
a girl scarcely past her fifth Summer, and the 
other, a sunny-haired boy, younger by at least 
two years. A living picture of happy inno- 
cence were these sportive children. No won- 
der that, ever and anon, the mother’s eyes 
were lifted from the book she was reading, and 
fixed, with a loving earnestness, upon them ; 
nor that, resting the volume in her lap, she 
murmured to herself, “‘ Precious ones!’? and 
remained gazing at them for many min- 
utes, until, observing her, the children left 
their play, and, as if drawn to her side by the 
invisible power of her love, came and leaned 
upon her, and looked up tenderly in her face. 
Receiving each a kiss, the children bounded 
away, and the mother, after following their 
motions with her eyes, lifted her book again, 


and commenced reading. But it was not long 
before the volume dropped in her hands, and, 
with a sigh so faint that it was scarcely audi- 
ble, she leaned slightly forward, and became 


lost in reverie. While she thus sat, the door 
opened, and a man, just in the prime of life, 
entered the room. Instantly the children 
sprang from the floor with cries of pleasure, 
and a smile went wreathing over the mother’s 
face. 

With his boy on one knee, and his little girl 
on the other, the man sat down close beside 
his wife, and said, tenderly, 

“TI thought you looked sober, as I came in, 
Ellen ; or was it only my fancy ?” 

“TI don’t know that it was all fancy,’ re- 
turned the wife, with a quiet smile. 

‘¢Why should you be sober or thoughtful, 
dear? Have we not all that heart can wish? 
With sunny faces like these around you, how 
can a shadow fall upon your spirits ?”’ 

**T could not ask a change for the present, 
Edward. My cup is full. It is from the un- 
certain future that a shadow comes.’? 

‘* The present only is ours. Let us be wise, 
and enjoy the blessings it scatters about our 
feet.”’ 

‘*Tf these dear children could only remain 
as they are, innocent and happy, no thoughts 
would come to disturb the quiet of my heart. 

(80) 





But that is not to be. Ah, Edward! To 
think of care and sorrow weighing down this 
head,’’ and the mother laid her small white 
hand among the curls that clustered about 
the head of her boy, ‘‘or evil affections find- 
ing a home in this dear child’s heart! I can- 
not tell you how sad the thought sometimes 
makes me feel.’? 

** But how vain all this is, dear. We can- 
not know the future. All are not oppressed 
with care or sorrow—all hearts are not filled 
with evil—why, then, should such things be 
feared for our children? Surely, their promise 
is fair |” 

‘*Few, perhaps, have so fair a promise,” 
said the wife. ‘But where we can know 
nothing certain, the heart will, at times, feel 
the pressure of a doubt.’’ 

Just at that moment the bell announced 
dinner, and turned their thoughts from the 
sober train into which they had fallen. 

The parties here introduced, were a wealthy 
merchant named Greenfield, his young wife, 
and their two beautiful children. Mr, Green- 
field had married at the age of thirty-two, after 
having lived for ten or twelve years a life of 
pleasure and sensual gratification. Few men 
of his age, had been through so much gayety 
and dissipation, and yet showed it as little; 


‘$ and there was none, except his wife, who 


knew that a single evil, of the many indulged 
in earlier years, had fixed itself upon him as a 
habit; and even she did not realize, in any- 
thing like an adequate sense, the consequences 
likely to flow from this habit, which showed 
itself, at times, in a too free use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

Accustomed to take wine and spirits from 
youth upward, Mr. Greenfield’s physical system 
gradually accommodated itself to the extra 
stimulant it was compelled to bear, and seemed 
not to be in the least injuriously affected by it. 
But, this was only an appearance. Undreamed 
of by the young man, a morbid change was 
taking place, and a habit forming itself, which, 
ere long, was to become in him a ‘second 
nature,’? and bear him onward, as a stream 
bears the boat that is launched upon its sur- 
face. Long»before his marriage, the impulses 
of this “‘second nature” were felt; but not in 
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a way to create any doubt or alarm in his 
mind. On convivial occasions, and at ‘‘ wine 
parties,” he sometimes indulged in drinking, 
until Reason’s light grew dim, and the senses 
lost their nice discrimination. But, saving a 
slight feeling of mortification, and a resolve 
to be more guarded in future, such occurrences 
did not produce any serious effect upon his 
mind, 

At the age of twenty-five, Mr. Greenfield 
succeeded to a large and well-based mercantile 
business, which he continued with something 
of the intelligence, energy and industry that 
distinguished his father, who had founded it 
and built thereon a handsome fortune. Inherit- 
ing a love of accumulation, and inspired by an 
ambition to be among the wealthiest, he de- 
voted himself to the duties of his counting- 
room, during the hours of business, with un- 
tiring assiduity. But, when he left the atmos- 
phere of trade, he entered that of pleasure, 
and sensualized his mind to a degree that 
would have startled him, had an image thereof 
been clearly reflected back upon his percep- 
tions. 

This life he led until the age of thirty-two, 
when he was united to a young and beautiful 
girl, the daughter of a merchant whose wealth 
quadrupled his own. Not solely by external 
considerations were the parties to this union 
influenced. A purer and stronger attraction 
drew them towards each other ; and in joining 
their hands at the altar, their hearts acknowl- 
edged a deep and holy affection. And she who 
whispered her maiden vows, was worthy of his 
love. A great change took place in Greenfield 
about the time he entered into a marriage en- 
gagement. Gay company was abandoned for 
the society of his betrothed; and youthful 
follies and vices no longer indulged, with the 
single exception of spirit and wine drinking 
which he looked upon as nothing evil. 

Tenderly did Mr. Greenfield love the gentle 
creature he had taken to his bosom; and when 
sweet children blessed their union, that love 
became a deeper and purer passion. 

It is impossible for any one to pass a long 
period in sensual indulgence, such as had 
marked the early years of Mr. Greenfield’s 
life, without having his mind debased in 
some degree, and the lower propensities stimu- 
lated beyond the limit of an easy rational 
control. A principle of integrity, strength- 
ened by an earnest and sincere love for his 
wife and children, was all sufficient to keep 
Mr. Greenfield above unlawful self-indulgence, 
if the temptation to step aside into old paths 
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assailedhim. But, corporeal pleasure, checked 
in one direction, naturally turned in another 
with a stronger current ; and, in the gratifica- 
tion of his palate, Mr. Greenfield sought to 
appease the cravings of an eager sensuality. 
He, therefore, took great delight in the table, 
and eat and drank, daily, far more than nature 
really demanded. Mere eating and drinking, 
for the sake of gratifying the taste, is an evil 
that grows, and the longer it is continued, the 
more power does appetite gain, and the weaker 
becomes the reason when it opposes itself to 
any self-indulgence. 

Very soon after the marriage of Mr. Green- 
field, his thoughts began to minister to his 
appetite ; and, from a deliberate purpose, with- 
out reflecting that such was the case, he so 
arranged his business, that, on returning home 
to dinner, he could dismiss all care from his 
mind. An hour was always spent at the table, 
at the end of which period a cup of strong 
coffee was taken to aid his stomach in the dis- 
position of an overplus of highly-seasoned 
food, and a couple of hours spent in sleep, to 
give time for the wine and brandy, taken 
with a most imprudent freedom, to pass from 
his confused brain. This was the history of 
every day, at the time we have introduced 
him to the reader, about six years subsequent 
to his marriage, and had been almost from the 
first. 

To have said that Mr. Greenfield went to 
bed drunk every day after dinner, would have 
been felt, both by himself and wife, as a base 
and cruel slander. Yet, in sober truth, it was 
even So. 

It may seem strange to some, yet the in- 
temperance of her husband was not a source 
of anxiety to Mrs. Greenfield, for she did not 
know his daily self-indulgence by that start- 
ling and appalling name. He never came 
home to her in liquor. He did not act unrea- 
sonably. His business was never neglected, 
nor were his evenings spent in clubs or con- 
vivial parties. But, when he indulged too 
freely, he concealed the fact under the mantle 
of sleep. Not only was his wife deceived ; 
but Mr. Greenfield, by the very orderly way, 
so to speak, in which he indulged his appetite, 
remained half ignorant of the fact that he 
drank to intoxication almost daily. 

On the day in which we have introduced 
the merchant to our readers, he came home, 
as usual, with his thoughts more fully occu- 
pied with what he was to eat and drink, than 
with anything else. Slight expressions of 
impatience, made on more than one occasion, 
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at having to wait a short period beyond the 
ttsual dining hour, had caused his wife so to 
arrange affairs as to have dinner announced 
in as brief a space as-possible, after he came 
in from his business. But a few minutes, 
therefore, elapsed before the bell rang, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield, each holding a child 
by the hand, descended to the dining room. 
A glass of brandy and water came first in 
order, by way of preparation for the viands 
that were to enter, successively, into Mr. Green- 
field’s stomach. Then he took his highly- 
seasoned plate of soup, and eat it with the 
relish of an epicure. Between his soup and 
fish, came another glass of brandy and water; 
and with the meats, two or three kinds of 
which were on the table, salads, condiments, 
and brandy, were mingled in liberal propor- 
tions. During the early part of the meal 
there was little conversation; but after the 
brandy and rich food had began to stimulate 
the blood of Mr. Greenfield, his tongue became 
free, and he had much to say that was interest- 
ing and agreeable to both his wife and children. 
Before, however, the dessert had been eaten, 
conversation began to flag, for the merchant 
was losing the easy control.of his vocal organs. 
With the dessert came a bottle of wine, a glass 
of which was taken by Mrs. Greenfield; her 
husband drank the rest. 

When all the courses had passed, and while 
the ‘merchant was sipping the last of his bot- 
tle of wine, asingle cup of strong coffee, almost 
as black as ink, was brought in by a servant. 
Into this three or four large lumps of sugar 
were dissolved, making the liquid like syrup. 
After taking this, leisurely, with a spoon, Mr. 
Greenfield ascended to his chamber, with every 
sense confused, and really so much intoxicated, 
that, if he had ventured into the street, he 
would have reeled along the pavement. There, 
torpid as an anaconda after dining upon a deer, 
he slept away the effects of his debauch, for 
such it really was. 

Mrs. Greenfield, who had eaten, as she 
always did, lightly, passed the afternoon in 
reading, after having sent her two children 
out to take the air. They returried before 
their father came down, and were clambering 
about their mother, and telling of all they had 
seen, when he joined them in the drawing- 
foom, his face red and tumid, and his whole 
appearance that of one almost as much asleep 
as awake. Not until after tea did he seem like 
himself again. Then, with a heart full of 
affection for his wife and children, and a mind 
clear and intelligent, he passed the evening in 





the enjoyment of true domestic happiness; 
He sported with his little ones, Henry ana 
Florence, for an hour, until sleep weighed 
gently down their eyelids ; and after they were 
laid to rest, he bent over them, and gazed upon 
their beautiful faces, more beautiful in sleep, 
with a feeling of tenderness not to be uttered 
in words. Deeply and fervently did he love 
these gentle ones. Their babes asleep, Mr, 
and Mrs. Greenfield spent the evening in read- 
ing and conversation, the time passing pleas. 
antly with both. At the hour of retiring, Mr, 
Greenfield ordered a bottle of wine. His wife 
took a single glass, as at dinner time, and he 
drank the rest. 

On the next morning, Mr. Greenfield felt a 
nervous tremor and sinking, to subdue which 
he took, soon after rising, a glass of brandy. 
This made all right, and prepared him to enjoy 
his breakfast, and to go forth and enter upon 
the business of anotherday. At twelve o’clock 
a lunch was taken, and, with this, another 
glass of brandy, and at three o’clock, he re- 
turned home to deprave himself by the indul- 
gence of a groveling and inordinate appetite, 
as he had done the day before. 

The history of one day in the life of Mr. 
Greenfield, gives the history of years. Thus 
he had gone on, almost since the time of his 
marriage, and the evil, as a natural result, 
was increasing. Having presented this history 
of a day, in order to give a clearly discernible 
cause for results which we shall exhibit in the 
course of our narrative, we will now pass to a 
portrayal of the sad effects we design to 
present. Let the reader bear in mind, that 
the habit of drinking was formed at the time 
of Mr. Greenfield’s marriage, and that this 
habit had daily confirmation from that period 
onward. 

CHAPTER Il. 

Two lovelier children than those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Greenfield, are rarely seen. Florence 
grew daily like her mother; but Henry had 
every feature of his father, and there was a 
striking resemblance in their dispositions. As 
the boy’s mind opened, this became more and 
more apparent. By both of their parents were 
these children tenderly loved ; but, for Henry, 
a certain feeling of pride mingled with affec- 
tion. As year after year went by, the boy’s 
intellect expanded with wonderful rapidity, 
and he gave promise of future eminence when 
manhood came to give maturity, force and 
character to his mind, 

The power of habit is very strong; even the 
habit of putting a limit on sensual indulgence. 
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By this power of habit was Mr. Greenfield 
saved from becoming an abandoned drunkard. 
Business demanded a certain portion of his 
time, and, in order successfully to attend to 
this, he kept himself free from the disturbing 
effects of liquor during the business part of 
the day. True, he took a glass of brandy 
every morning early ; but this was to restore 
to his own stimulated and weakened nerves 
the artificial strength that had wasted itself 
during the night; and he took another glass 
with his luncheon at twelve o’clock, but that 
produced about the same effect as his morning 
glass, and did not, sensibly, cloud his mind. 
It was after the business of the day was over 
that he gave the reins to his appetite, and then 
he had leisure to sleep off the effects. 

Thus it went on, day after day, and year 
after year, with but a small apparent increase, 
except to the eyes of his wife, who could see 
that the indulgence was freer than in former 
times, and the stupor that followed, deeper and 
more apopleptic. There came, too, a certain 
dulness of the perceptions, and an increasing 
sensuality, that, while it did not alarm her 
mind, for she hardly understood its meaning, 
sensibly oppressed her feelings. But the veil 
at last fell from her eyes, and fell suddenly, 
and the eyes of her husband were opened at 
the same time, not by any suddenly occurring 
event, but by the introduction into their minds 
of a clearly seen truth. 

Henry had grown up, in pliner meet- 
ing the expectations and wishes of his parents, 
until he had reached the age of eighteen, when 
a sudden fear in regard to him took hold of 
his parents’ hearts. 

A gentleman, well advanced in years, of 
much observation and reflection, dined with 
Mr. Greenfield about thistime. Anhour earlier 
than usual, the merchant came home with this 
gentleman, and while they sat conversing, 
something led to a remark on the power of 
habit, and the latter said, 

‘*We all acknowledge ‘this power as affect- 
ing ourselves, but how few of ‘us think of its 
influence upon our children. And yet it is an 
undoubted fact, that we transmit to our off- 
spring predispositions in exact agreement with 
any habits of good or evil that we may confirm 
in ourselves.” 

“Do you really think so?’? inquired Mrs, 
Greenfield, with much interest apparent in her 
Voice. 

‘“‘There is not a question of it, Madam,’’ 
was replied. ‘‘Do we not see in children a 
uniform resemblance to their parents, both in 





body and mind? There could not bea more 
perfect likeness between two persons, thah 
there is between you and your daughter, and 
the same may be said of Henry and his father. 
You can best tell how nearly their mental 
qualities correspond with your own. Now, the 
mind is made up of affections, which take 
forms of thought, and by. means of the body 
produce actions. It is not thought, nor is it 
action, that parents transmit to their children, 
but affections, and these must be similar to 
their own. These affections, as they gain 
strength, take to themselves appropriate 
thoughts ; and, as the body matures, action 
in correspondence follows. Of course, the 
thought and action will be either good or evil, 
in agreement with the affections that produced 
them.”’ 

‘*There is force in that,’? said Mr. Green- 
field, with a thoughtful air. . ‘But it is very 
wonderful! We do’not give to our offspring 
a body fully formed; nor do we give thought; 
but only a mysterious spiritual organism, with 
power to take, from the higher elements of 
nature, materials with which to elaborate a 
body, in perfect conformity to its wants in the 
physical world, and with power to act by 
means of thought.”’ 

“Yes; that is all. It is our affections, our 
propensities or qualities of mind, that we 
transmit to our children—and this is why their 
bodies resemble ours—for it is the soul that 
forms the body for its own use, and flows into, 
and animates it with what is peculiarly its 
own. Therefore, if we are in the love and 
practice of what is good and true, we give to 
our children inclinations to the same things; 
but, if we are selfish, sensual, and evil-minded, 
our children will be born with like propensi- 
ties. By the forms of affection that we make 
to ourselves, we bless or curse our children. 
If good, we help them on to a higher regenera- 
tion; if evil, we retard this good work, and 
may be the means of their destruction. The 
law which governs in the natural as well as 
the spiritual world, in the body as well as the 
mind, is the law of similarity between cause 
and effect. A bitter fountain never has, and 
never can send forth sweet water. An evil- 
minded father cannot give pure affections to 
his child. The history of the world’s declen- 
sion, since the fall of man, sadly corroborates 
this.” 

‘¢ What a momentous truth!” ejaculated, or 
rather sighed Mrs. Greenfield. ‘‘And yet, who 
thinks of it? "Whose love of children leads to 
a denial of selfish impulses?” 
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‘Alas! that it is so,’? returned the friend. 


*¢ Men toil early and late, to accumulate wealth 
to bless their children, but never think of 
restraining a selfish impulse, or overcoming an 
evil desire, in order to lessen the transmissable 
foree of evil.’’ 

‘You spoke of habit affecting our children,’’ 
said Mr. Greenfield. ‘‘Is that so to a great 
extent f’’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly. Whatever we do from long- 
continued habit, we make our own. Or, in 
other words, what is done from habit, im- 
presses the mind permanently. The mind, 
you understand, of course, to be an organized 
spiritual substance, capable of receiving and 
retaining impressions. Now, only what the 
mind possesses in regard to form and quality, 
can it transmit; and things habitually done 
by any one, must come from a fixed state or 
quality of mind.”’ 

‘Then all our habits will be reproduced 
in our children?’? remarked Mr. Greenfield, 
who felt a good deal of interest in what was 
said. 

‘All our habits will affect them, though 
all may never be fully reproduced in action, 
owing to counteracting forces. The habit of 


the father may be neutralized, so to speak, by 


a habit of the mother; or the inherited incli- 
nation may lay quiescent through lack of ex- 
citement. Still, as a general thing, in this 
sense, ‘ the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.’ The evil that any man does from a 
willing mind, gives to his children an inclina- 
tion to do likewise. All sensual indulgences 
have a like effect.” 

‘‘Then the children of an habitual drunk- 
ard,’’ said Mrs. Greenfield, ‘‘ will be inclined to 
intemperance !’’ 

‘*Most assuredly, if born after the father’s 
fall from sobriety. Some have wondered why, 
in this age, there was, in the mass of the peo- 
ple, such an inclination to excessive drinking. 
The reason is found in a widely-spread heredi- 
tary predisposition to intemperance. Our an- 
cestors, through one or two generations back, 
drank habitually. At first, drinking to intoxi- 
cation was rare. But it was found that the 
people of a second. generation, had not the 
power to use wine or spirits within a sober 
limit; and the reason was, because they in- 
herited a love for stimulating drinks. Drunk- 
enness then became, suddenly, a wide-spread 
evil, and, at one time, almost threatened the 
ruin of society. It conquered the strongest in- 
tellects, and darkened the brightest genius. 





Everywhere appeared its ravages; in the 
palace and hovel, in the pulpit and at the bar, 
in the physician’s office, and in the mechanio’s 
shop. Like the locusts of Egypt, it covered 
the land. Various were the hostile attitudes 
assumed by the friends of temperance in order 
to meet and overcome this terrible foe. But 
until under Divine Providence, a principle of 
total abstinence from all stimulating drinks 
was adopted, resistance proved almost in vain, 
That met the evil, for it took away all excite- 
ment from the hereditary or acquired love of 
drink.”? 

“It is plain, then,’? remarked Mr. Green- 
field, ‘‘ that if a man indulge freely in drink- 
ing, he excites the hereditary love of liquor 
in himself, should he possess it, and transmits 
it with accumulated force to his children?” 

‘Without doubt this is so. And were it not 
that most children, of drinking parents are 
born before their progenitors have indulged the 
degrading appetite to a serious extent, a state 
of things incomparably worse than we have 
ever seen would have existed.”’ 

Dinner was announced at this stage of the 
conversation, and Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield con- 
ducted their guest to the dining room. Henry 
was at college, and Florence at a boarding- 
school. The dinner party consisted, therefore, 
of but three persons. Upon the table were 
two decanters, one containing brandy, and the 
other old rye whiskey; and on a side table 
was a wine cooler containing four bottles of 
wine. After the first course had passed, Mr. 
Greenfield handed the brandy to his guest, and 
said, 

‘*Here is some fine old brandy from the 
London docks. Will you try some of it?’ 

The gentleman smiled, and replied, 

‘*Excuse me, if you please. It would bea 
dangerous experiment for me to put a glass of 
that to my lips.”’ 

‘Indeed! Why so?’ returned Mr. Green- 
field, evincing some surprise. 

**You remember the conversation which has 
just passed. I have a birthright fondness for 
all kinds of intoxicating drinks ; and, at one 
time of life, almost destroyed myself, body and 
soul, from its indulgence. But by total absti- 
nence I was saved. To taste again, would only 


excite and inflame the dormant appetite, and 


for me to tempt myself by such an act, would 
be little less than insanity.’’ 

Mr. Greenfield took the decanter of brandy, 
which he had reached to his guest, and was 
about filling his own glass, when some 


thought, glancing through his mind, caused 
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him to hesitate, and replace it upon the 
table. 

“How long is it since you gave up the use 
of brandy ?’’ he inquired. 

“Thirty years.” 

“ So long ?”’ 

“Yes. I am now sixty-five, and have not 
tasted a drop of brandy for thirty years. But 
I had drank Jong and deep before I abandoned 
the debasing habit, and alas! was afterwards 
doomed to see the consequences of my error 
visited upon my child. In the very prime of 
manhood, and when he gave promise of a 
brilliant, useful and honorable future, the ac- 
cursed appetite which had come to him as an 
heir-loom through two generations, overmas- 
tered him, and he fell never to rise again. 
My son fills a drunkard’s grave.”’ 

The old man’s voice trembled, and there 
was a flush of feeling on his face. But the 
signs of emotion passed quickly, and he 
added, 

“ Have I not good reasons for letting the cup 
pass me untasted ?”” 

‘Reasons the most powerful,’’ replied Mr. 
Greenfield, with much seriousness of man- 
ner. 

Aconversation so sober did not suit a plea- 
sant dinner occasion, and the guest changed it 
toa morecheerfultheme. One course followed 
another, and strange to tell, the brandy re- 
mained untasted, an occurrence that had not 
taken place for nearly thirty years where Mr. 
Greenfield was at the table. 

With the dessert came some davies wines, 
and the bottle was again handed to the guest. 














But he declined with graceful politeness, and 
said, 

‘‘To a morbid appetite, even wine is a poi- 
son, and stimulates the mind into a temporary 
insanity. I dare not taste it.” 

“Surely, wine will not have that effect,” 
said Mr. Greenfield. 

‘Tt will, assuredly. There is no law for a 
man whose taste has been corrupted, but that 
of entire abstinence.” 

Mr. Greenfield filled his own glass, and that 
of his wife; but the latter remained un- 
touched. While taking the dessert, the mer- 
chant drank two or three glasses of wine, and 
then took his usual cup of strong coffee. For 
the first time, in many years, he retired from 
his own table a sober man. He had strange 
feelings ; for the singular conversation of his 
guest, had turned his thoughts into an entirely 
new current. He could think of little else, 
save hereditary transmissions. The question 
forced itself upon him, ‘‘ How far have I dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of my son’s mind, by 
giving him some inordinate propensity con- 
firmed in myself by habit??? And he trembled 
in spirit, as he remembered at how early a 
period in life he had indulged himself deeply 
in the pleasures of drinking. 

Not far different from those of her husband 
were the feelings of Mrs. Greenfield. The 
guest retired ; but he left behind him troubled 
thoughts. He had brought in a light which 
revealed an unimagined danger; and they who 
had been happy in their blind security, were 
now trembling with alarm. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Picturss, if well chosen, add much to the 
good appearance of a room, and impart to 
it an air of completeness, and a home look, 
which many people know how to appreciate. 
To produce this effect, the subjects of the 
pictures must be such as we can truly sympa- 
thize with, something to awaken our admira- 
tion, reverence, or love. All the feelings of 
our nature may be illustrated by pictures. 
There are some which we seem to make bosom 
companions of; others have a moral effect, and 
at times prevent our going astray by their 
silent monitions. It is, therefore, worth while 
to take pains, and choose good subjects, 
whether in engravings or paintings, and to 
frame and hang them suitably when chosen. 
Gilt frames are most suitable for rather dark 
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paintings, and on a deep-colored wall; while 
prints look well in a frame of composition, oak, 
rosewood, or birds’ eye maple, finished with a 
gilt moulding. Care should be taken to hang 
them in a proper light, so as best to bring out 
all the effects of the pictures, and to place 
them so that the light shall fall from the same 
side as represented by the painter. In picture 
galleries, and great houses, brass rods are 
fixed all around the room, close to the ceiling, 
from which the pictures are hung, but in small 
rooms it is often best not to show the lines or 
wires by which the pictures hang. This is 
done by nailing a strong cord across the back, 
about two inches below the top, and then to 
suspend it from two nails standing out but a 
little way from the wall. 
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OUR NEW NEIGHBORS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


“Or course they can’t be much, living there,” 
and Mrs. Blair, who was the wife of the most pros- 
perous grocery merchant in Medfield, smoothed 
down, complacently, the plaits of a deep muslin frill 
she was finishing. 

“ Of course they can’t be wealthy, but for all that 
we know they are good and honest,” answered the 
soft voice of her aunt Mary, who, I verily believe, 
would have found something to excuse or palliate 
in Nero himself, ‘and you see, Mrs. Blair, they are in 
a Christian community, and ought not to be treated 
like heathen until we are certain they are such.” 

Oh! I see it all now, children, though Iam a 
grown man, and look over nearly a score of years to 
that afternoon, and the little back sitting-room, with 
its green carpet, and the green vines running round 
the windows, and the sleepy sunshine lying in golden 
ripples on the floor. 

I stood rather impatiently by Aunt Mary’s side, 
while she replaced a button which had that morning 
disappeared from my coat sleeve. 

“ Who isit you’re not certain are heathen ?” asked 
my cousin, Margaret Street, in that quick, peremp- 
tory voice of hers, as she bounded into the room. 

Now, although I had just turned into my four- 
teenth year, and would have undergone tortures 
without flinching, sooner than have been thought a 
coward, I was, if the truth must be confessed, more 
afraid of my cousin, Margaret Street, than any- 
body else in the world. 

She was passing the summer at Medfield, though 
her home was in the city; but her parents fancied 
she was not quite well, and that the air from the 
hills would bring back the roses to her cheeks. 
Margaret, or Madge, as we oftenest called her, was 
a bright, forward girl, with an air and bearing 
which impressed you at once she was from the city, 
and fully conscious of the superiority which this 
circumstance gave her over those who had the mis- 
fortune to be born in the country. 

But, from the first, Margaret and I had been the 
best of friends. She had even told Betty that she 
should “never have dreamed I had not been bred 
in the city,” the highest encomium she could have 
bestowed upon any person, and one which greatly 
flattered my boyish vanity. 

Perhaps Madge’s greatest defect of character was 
her pride and exclusiveness, her estimation of 
people being founded altogether on outward cir- 
cumstances—such as dress, appearance and posi- 
tion—instead of on innate truth and goodness. 
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“ We were speaking, dear,” answered Aunt Mary, 
“of those people who live in the little brewn house 
by the mill.” 

Margaret's lip curled perceptibly as she turned 
towardme. “Have you ever seen the girl there, 
Thomas? Of all the outlandish looking specimens 
of humanity that ever mortal laid eyes on! Jennie 
Hunt and I just stood still and laughed at her, 
Why, she had on a leghorn bonnet that I know be- 
longed to her great grandmother, which completely 
hid her face, and, to crown it all, there were two 
great yellow flowers on top. Then her dress; I 
don’t think it had more than two breadths in it, and 
it is my impression it was made out of her grand- 
mother’s best valance.” 

Margaret had quick perceptions, and a strong 
sense of the ludicrous, and now this recollection 
quite stimulated her risibles. She burst into a 
laugh, which I heartily echoed. 

“Oh! children, don’t make fun of the poor girl,” 
said aunt Mary, with a faint smile dawning round 
her mouth. “Maybe she carries a good heart under 
that old dress ; and I hope she didn’t hear you laugh 
at her, Margaret.” 

“T guess she didn’t, for she turned round and 
looked at us, and then scampered off as if some- 
body was going to shoot her. Oh! Thomas, I do 
hope you'll keep a sharp look-out when you go by 
the house, just to see the leghorn bonnet; ’tis such 
a comical sight.” 

“Yes, I'll certainly keep my eyes open,” I 
answered ‘Come, Margaret, don't you want some 
cherries? I’m going to climb the tree.” 

“Well, don’t tear off any more buttons this time.” 
Aunt Mary's warning voice followed me out into 
the hall, but, like many of a similar kind, it had a 
remarkable faculty of “ going into one ear and out 
at the other.” 

“T declare, it’s too bad,” said Aunt Mary, taking 
up the dish of peas she had just been shelling. “We 
did‘nt make a drop of root beer this Spring. I’ve 
felt all along as if I wanted something to stir up 
my blood. I wish I could get some sassafras and 
sweet fern, and I'd boil it up at once.” 

“ Well, Aunty, there is’nt any school to-morrow, 
and I'll go off into the woods with knife and hoe, 
and bring you home roots and herbs enough to 
keep us in beer for a month.” 

“Tt’s the last week in June,” said Aunt Mary, 
meditatively, ‘and there’s no time like May for 
making beer; the boughs are so fresh and lively 
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then. ButI guess you’d better go, Tom; it’ll keep 
you out of other mischief, anyhow.” 

“Oh! how I wish I could go too,” interposed my 
cousin Madge. “It would be so delightful off there 
in the cool, shady woods, and to eat our dinner un- 
der the trees, close by some brook, as I have seen 
gipsies in pictures.” So, after some demurring on 
Aunt Mary's part, it was at last settled, to Madge’s 
great satisfaction, as well as my own, that she 
should go. 

We had just emerged from the woods, orf our re- 
turn home, when we came suddenly upon the girl 
with the leghorn bonnet. She sat under a large 
oak tree by the roadside, so busily engaged in ar- 
ranging some wild flowers—briar roses, mountain 
violets and daisies, starred with a few golden dan- 
delions—that she did not see us. 

It was late in the afternoon, and a light, cool 
wind was chasing through the dark green rye of 
the fields, and slumberously stirring the leaves of 
the trees, for that Summer day was one of God’s 
brightest benefactions to man. 

Margaret pushed up to me softly. “See here, 
Tom, there is that old shovel of a bonnet. Now 
we'll have some fun. I'm going to scare her a 
little. Wouldn't it be glorious to see her run? 
£he’ll be so top-heavy with that bonnet.” 

Iam a grown man now, children, as I said, but I 
feel a tinge of shame creep into my cheeks now at 
the thought of the coward I was at that moment, for 
I had not the moral courage to rebuke Maggie, 
although I knew very well it would be wrong and 
eruel to trouble the helpiess little girl under the oak 
tree. 
But I only laughed a laugh that went sorely 
against my conscience, and said, “ Yes, it will be 
rare fun, Madge.” 

“Bruno, Bruno, look here, sir,” called my cousin, 
with a twinkle of fun in her bright eyes; and she 
made a quick gesture toward the little girl under 
the oak tree, which the animal at once compre- 
hended. 

Bruno was a huge black dog, o great favorite in 
the family, and he possessed remarkable sagacity. 
I remember he was our companion in all our ram- 
bles that Summer; but, like many other people, 
Bruno’s appearance and manners certainly belied 
his character, for the former was savage in the ex- 
treme, while nothing but the fact of imminent peril 
to those for whom he had formed a strong canine at- 
tachment, would have induced him to attack any one. 

But he was always ready for a chase, and so he 
sprang at once, with a most furious bark, toward 
the girl with the leghorn bonnet. 

She started up with a quick shriek of surprise 
and terror; the flowers dropped from her hands as 
she threw a frightened glance toward the dog, and 
then bounded away. 

“On, on, Bruno,” cried Madge, clapping her 
hands, and her laugh woke up the echoes that slept 
in the green hollows of the wood that Summer after- 
noon. 





It was certainly a ludicrous spectacle, and, per- 
ceiving this, I forgot for a moment everything 
else, for I knew perfectly well that Bruno would not 
harm the girl. 

She rushed across the fields, shrieking with ter- 
ror, her leghorn bonnet wavering from one side to 
the other, and seeming much larger than her per- 
son, while her feet scarcely touched the ground. 
After her sprang the huge dog, barking most furi- 
ously, as though he was intent upon devouring her 
alive as soon as he could get hold of her. 

“ Put down your basket,” said Madge, “and let 
us follow her.” 

And I set down the basket on the ground and 
commenced the chase; but something in my heart 
began to whisper, ‘“ Stop, Thomas; stop, Thomas.” 

I tried to hush that inner voice, though, espe- 
cially when the mammoth leghorn fell to the ground, 
and, unheeding this, her long tangled hair flowing 
out on the wind, the girl kept on, 

At last I stopped. ‘Oh, Madge! it’s too bad; 
don’t let’s torment her anymore. There, see! she’s 
fallen down. Come back, Bruno.” But the girl 
did not rise again, and I then remembered there 
was a large excavation, half filled with stones, in 
that corner of the open lot, where an old house had 
stood before I could remember. 

“Oh, Madge! what if she is hurt?” I cried, with 
a sharp pang of remorse and fear at my heart, as 
Bruno, after looking meditatively down into the 
hollow, turned and came toward us, with a greatly 
subdued demeanor. 

“Do go and see, Thomas,” said Madge, and her 
cheeks grew pale. 

Two minutes later I had gained the excavation. 
I shall never forget, as I leaned over it, the sight 
that revealed itself to me. The little white face 
lying on those sharp stones, and turned up so piti- 
fully to the blue sky—-even now the lines on which I 
write of it, are blurred as this memory rushes over 
my heart. 

“She is dead.” Oh! when those that love me 
bow down to catch the last words that shall tremble 
faintly over my lips, they will not be whiter than 
they were when I spoke this sentence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Tue Macic Boxn.—Take a 
piece of string and tie the two 
ends together with a weaver’s 
knot, as that holds the best, and 
arrange it over the fingers as 
represented in the engraving. 
Having done so, let the long 
loop hang loose, lift both loops 
off the thumb, draw them for- 
ward until the string is quite 
tight, and then put them be- 
hind the hand, by passing them 
between the second and third 

fingers. Then pull the part of the string that is 
across the roots of the fingers, and the whole affair 
will come 
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Correr Heatturvt.—Considering our habits 
of life, coffee, as a beverage for breakfast, is nutri- 
tious and healthful, and may be taken in modera- 
tion for a lifetime, without failing of its advanta- 
geous effects. A single cup, moderately strong, 
never increased in strength, frequency or quality, 
is a positive good, and is far better than as much 
cold water at any meal, especially to invalids, or 
persons of a feeble digestion. Now and then ao 
person will be found with whom it does not agree ; 
then such a person should omit it, at least for a 
time. To obtain coffee with its delicious aroma, it 
should be boiled in a vessel which shall keep in all 
the steam, every particle of it ; and then, the longer 
itis boiled, the better it is, even if for two hours. 
The “ Old Dominion” Coffee Pot, manufactured 
by Artuur, Burnnam & Gixroy, of Philadelphia, 
accomplishes this most certainly, as we personally 
know, and is claimed to be a saving of twenty-five 
per cent—that is, three pounds will go as far as 
four. But, to make it of any use whatever, one 
thing is essential: the purchaser must first learn 
how the coffee is made, and then remain in the 
kitchen while the cook is directed how to make it, 
seeing that the directions are literally attended 
to. After this is done for two or three mornings, 
neither mistress nor maid will have any desire to 
return to the old plan, of boiling all the best part 
away, and allowing its finest aroma to go up the 
chimney. One quart size is $150, and fifty cents 
for each additional quart. Ten-quart sizes, $5.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health, for June. 


“Orp Domrnion” Tea Pot.—In giving the 
above testimony of Dr. Hall to the value of the 
“Qld Dominion ” Coffee Pot, we will add, for the 
information of housekeepers, that the manufactu- 
rers have just introduced a Tea Por, made on the 
same principle, for boiling black tea, by use of 
which they claim that one half the quantity of tea 
ordinarily consumed may be saved, and an infusion 
obtained far superior to that made in the open tea 
pot, from which the delicate fragrance is permitted 
to escape. 

How to Preserve Birps’ Eaes.—In select- 
ing eggs for your cabinet, always choose those 
which are newly laid; make a medium-sized hole 
at the sharpend with a pointed instrument; hav- 
ing made a hole at the sharp end, make one at the 
blunt, and let this last hole be as small as possible ; 
this done, apply your mouth to the blunt end and 
blow the contents through the sharp end. If the 
yolk will not come freely, run a pin or wire up into 
the egg and stir the yolk well about; now get a 
cupful of water, and, immersing the sharp end of 





end, and suck up some of the water into the empty 
shell; then put your finger and thumb upon the two 
holes, shake the water well within, and after this 
blow it out. The water will clear your egg of any 
remains of yolk or white, which may stay in after 
blowing. If one suck-up of water will not suffice, 
make a second or third. An egg, immediately 
after it is produced, is very clear and fine; but by 
staying in the nest and coming in contact with the 
feet of the bird, it soon assumes a dirty appearance. 
To remedy this wash it well in soap and water, and 
use a nail-brush to get the dirt off. Your egg-shell 
is now as it ought to be, and nothing remains to 
be done but to prevent the thin white membrane 
(which is still inside) from corrupting. Take a 
wine glass and fill it with the solution of corrosive 
sublimate in alcohol, then immerse the sharp end of 
the egg-shell into it, keeping your finger and thumb, 
as you hold it, just clear of the solution; apply 
your mouth to the little hole at the blunt end, and 
suck up some of the solution into the shell; you 
need not be fearful of getting the liquor into your 
mouth, for, as soon as it rises into the shell, the 
cold will strike your finger and thumb, then you 
cease sucking ; shake theshell just as you did when 
the water was in it, and then blow the solution 
back into the glass. Your egg-shell is now beyond 
the reach of corruption ; the membrane for ever re- 
tains its pristine whiteness, and no insect for the 
time to come will venture to prey uponit. If you 
wish your egg to appear extremely brilliant, give 
it acoat of mastic varnish, put on very sparingly 
with a camel-hair pencil ; green or blue eggs must 
be done with gum-arabic ; the mastic varnish is apt 
to injure the color. 


EconomicaL Use or Nurmecs.—If a person 
begins to grate a nutmeg at the stalk end, it will 
prove hollow throughout; whereas the same nut- 
meg, grated at the other end, would have proved 
sound and solid to the last. This circumstance may 
be thus accounted for:—The centre of a nutmeg 
consists of a number of fibres issuing from the 
stalk and its continuation through the centre of the 
fruit, the other ends of which fibres, though closely 
surrounded and pressed by the fruit, do not adhere 
to it. When the stalk is grated away, those fibres, 
having lost their hold, gradually drop out in suc- 
cession, and the hollow continues through the whole 
nut. By beginning at the contrary end, the fibres 
above-mentioned are grated off at their core end, 
with the surrounding fruit, and do not drop out and 
cause a hole. 


Lemon CorEsE.—Grate the rind of two lemons, 
half a pound of sugar, and the same quantity of 


the shell into it, apply your mouth to the blant ’ butter and eggs. 
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MY FLOCK. 


BY MRS. 8 A. WENTZ. 


MortHeERs will find, in the following article by 
our valued correspondent, many hints and sugges- 
tions that, if wisely pondered, cannot fail to give 
them light and aid. The story of “ My Flock,” is, 
evidently, a leaf from a true life history, and there- 
fore just so much the more valuable. We give ita 
place in the “‘ Mothers’ Department,” in order that 
it may be read in the right spirit. 

I wonder if anybody remembers about “ My 
Band of young Immortals” of whom I wrote three 
or four years ago? and if anybody would care to 
turn from great things to simple things? If so, 
they shall hear of my darlings, who now range from 
twelve years to seventeen. I recall the childish 
faces which I met eight years since, and then I little 
knew that those children were to impart to me 
many hours of angelic peace. Sometimes I am 
overflowing with bright, worldly hopes, and they 
bear me away from my flock. I find, when I sit 
among them, that I have not the “magic power.” 
I go through the lesson like a being of clay, not a 
destined angel, as we all are, if we will accept the 
conditions of our destiny. Again some sweet 
sorrow smites me, and when I am in the church, I 
am very glad when the long litany and prayers 

come, that I may bow my head, and pour out my 
soul to God, dropping silently the tears that come ; 
then, in answer to prayer, an angel bears me a 
blossom from the tree of life, and I lay it on the 
hearts of my scholars. I know I do, by the way 
their earnest eyes look into mine as we talk, for we 
all talk, and forgetting earth, we soar to Heaven; 
my sadness glides away as I listen fondly to their 
illustrations and questions; some of the questions I 
cannot answer, but they please me, because they 
betray thought. They run in this wise occasionally ; 
“But who made God, and how did He make the 
world? and what did He make it of? how could 
He be without beginning?” Believing discretion 
the better part of valor, I glide away from these 
points, not abruptly, but artfully, without flying 
colors, but trusting the flock are not considering 
how they reached another subject. Were an 
atheist to ask me about the origin of evil, I should 
be transfixed, but with my little band, it is as clear 
as the noonday sun; we seem to see the matter as 
if angels enlightened us. Sometimes when I come 
home, after we have had an earnest conversation, a 
tender aura beams around me, and I think of the 
words, “clear shining after rain.” My thought 
wanders on, and I see my darlings fulfilling a noble 
destiny—struggling, tempted, fallen sometimes— 














but anon the scene changes, and we greet each 
other in a foreign land—in Heaven. One of my flock 
is married, another, Nettie H., lives faraway. Two 
years ago, she came to spend a few hours with me 
the day before she left the village; she was fifteen 
then, and I could not choose but forget the years 
that had lapsed since I was fifteen. I stood beside 
her spiritually, smiling with her hopes, thrilling 
with her aims, and when she saw her soul mirrored 
in mine, I remember how she rose from her seat, 
and coming to my low chair, knelt beside me, laying 
her arm around my neck, and her head on my 
breast silently. After awhile, she asked, “ Don’t 
you think people can be what they wish, if they are 
determined to be ?” 

“ Most surely, Nettie ! 
you!” 

Ah! she sighed, yet not without enthusiasm, 
“will I ever be as noble asI want to be? willI 
ever accomplish good ?” 

“ You will, if you try! no human being is without 
influence, great influence. Millions of years from 
now, a simple, good work of yours will be felt.” 

“ How 2) 

“Deepen goodness in the heart of a schoolmate ! 
arouse holy purposes! she will arouse the same in 
other hearts! she will kindle them in her children’s, 
or her sister’s souls! they will spread the flame, and 
it will be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Beseech a coal from the Lord’s altar, to burn 
out the evil from your own nature, and you will 
bless the world.” 

Nettie left us; but months after she wrote me 
that she had made a profession of religion ; to her 
discomfiture and surprise, she found that it had not 
exalted her above temptation, she was the same 
girl that she was before. When Summer came, she 
returned to our village for a visit; so she did last 
Summer; but now she has flitted very far away 
towards the setting sun. A month ago a few lines 
came from her, only to say, “ Write to me, for I am 
a poor child who needs sweet and wise counsel from 
her friend and teacher !” 

I comprehended how it was; she had no family 
friends to hold up before her “the beauty of holi- 
ness!” very good and loving they were, but Nettie 
was the only Christian there, and minute tempta- 
tions beset her, and almost made her forget the 
aims she once cherished so fondly. I wrote to her 
immediately, and received the following reply : 

“T received your letter, my dearest friend, two 
weeks ago; on Saturday it came, on my seventeenth 
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birthday! it came when I most needed it, and I 
do believe that a letter of yours never received 
a more cordial welcome. I-often wish to be with 
all my old friends. Have you still all your old 
Sunday scholars? that class always has seemed, and 
seems now a remarkable one! such dear girls! I 
hope the teacher’s influence may never be lost over 
her poor, straying flock. My old Grandfather sits 
before the fire, in his big chair, reading the Bible. 
I often look at him, and wonder if I will live to be 
as old as he—and what I will have passed through 
in my long life’s journey—would the world look to 
my old eyes, as it did in my youth? would I grow 
wiser each day, so that it would seem as it ought, 
only a temporary home? I remember well that 
you told me once how delightful it was to think 
that while freshness and beauty were passing away 
from our bodies, they need not pass from our souls, 
but glorify them more and more, until our Father 
should call us home. I must tell you how much 
comfort it gave me, when you wrote in your last 
letter that you stumbled sometimes! sometimes 
fell! that, at one time, you seemed gloriously near 
the kingdom, and again far off. It gave me fresh 
courage, for I thought you always walked in the 
same path, and never fell, while I do continually. 
“Tt relieves me much to write you my simple 
thoughts, for I know you will receive them as I ex- 
pect, and will not despise them. I would be good, 
Do not 
No! 


but would be, and to be, are so different. 
think because I desire, I strive all the time. 
Self is first; I look out for number one, and then, 
if convenient, I look around and make room for 


others. This is my natural way of acting ; I hope 
it may not always cling to me! One, to hear me 
talk, would think I really would get clear of it; 
but it is so hard. I think, now I will be better; 
but perhaps this is the last of it, and in ten minutes 
I may forget, and find myself saying or doing 
something wrong. I have learned not to trust my- 
self; but I won't give up yet! Help me, think of 
me often, not as a good girl, but as one who ought 
to be scolded by her “ Little Mother,” as sister calls 
you. I ought to tell you about our new home; but 
I was very busy writing about that important per- 
sonage, “ myself,” so my little sheet is full. I am 
going to school, but sisters are not ; we have an old 
master who comes to the house to give us lessons in 
French, he is very amusing. Write soon! 
Your own Nettie.” 

I liked this candid letter far better than a high- 
flown one. “At thirty a man suspects himself to 
be a fool, at forty he knows it.” Nettie, at seven- 
teen, was deeply impressed with the idea that charity 
begins at home! that it was a vast undertaking to 
weed a human soul. 

During the past Winter, many of the Academy 
pupils have emerged into young ladyhood, suffici- 
ently to go sleigh-riding in parties with lads a year 
or two older than themselves; they are gone some- 
times until twelve o’clock at night; they ride to 
some town, stop at a hotel, have supper, dance, and 
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return home, and all this without older persons to 
look ‘after them ; this is a purely American folly ; 
perhaps it is a peculiarly Western experience, as I 
never saw anything of the kind, except at the West, 
among schoolmates. As it was not my business, and 
as I had not the right to interfere, although » 
darling of mine might be of the party, I often 
puzzled my head to think how I might talk to my 
budding flowers about their beaux, and about their 
going into company. I wanted to talk upon a light, 
jesting subject very solemnly. I often went to 
Sunday school thinking I would, but perhaps that 
day an irresistibly comical occurrence would 
strike up, and two or three would find it all they 
could do, for a few minutes, to control the laughter 
which was delicious, because it was wrong; such 
a preface would not do! perhaps, the next Sunday, 
there was no rill of living water refreshing my own 
soul, because, during the week, I had been wrapt, 
as in a cloud, by fancies that dazzled me, so that I 
was not joyful and courageous in advancing along 
the true path. But two Sundays ago, the day 
came; a good person had unwittingly wounded me. 
I looked up to Heaven, and said, “I take the be- 
hest gratefully, I shall receive a sweet good from 
this rough pain!” And I did! life, new and clear, 
flowed through my heart, as I took my place among 
the eight scholars who had gathered together. I 
have a mute in my class, she is a graceful girl of 
seventeen, whose smile is sunlight. I heard her 
lesson first by writing ; one new truth I told her, and 
when she opened and lifted up her hands, and her 
wondering countenance smiled as if something 
beautiful had kissed her heart, my soul smiled, too, 
and I knew that I could not have uttered the 
thought that pleased her, if I had not been pained. 
Our lesson for that day, was the second chapter of 
Genesis; when my deaf and dumb pupil was writing 
an answer, I turned around, and said, “ Girls, there's 
something in this chapter that concerns you particu- 
larly! think about it, and extract the lesson if you 
can.” They obeyed, but did not reach the point 
that was in my thought. Pretty soon, I left teach- 
ing C——,and turned around to give them my 
whole attention. I taught C—— before the school 
opened. I glided over much of the chapter, and 
fixed upon the eighteenth verse ; and the Lord God 
said, “It is not good that the man should be alone. 
I will make him a help meet for him.” I said,“ Do 
you ever think, girls, that you are standing upon 
the very brink of womanhood ?” an instantly earnest 
look overspread their faces, and they drew more 
closely together. “Do you ever think that, when 
God created the world, one of his first messages was 
for woman? he assigned her place and her duty; 
what was it?” 

“ That she should help man physically and spiritu- 
ally !” said Carrie Penton. 

“Yes; our help must be spiritually given gener- 
ally! and now, most of you have reached an age 
when you must decide what you are to do! you are 
to begin life, expecting to see, in your brothers and 
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male friends, a want of that purity and delicacy 
which is in woman’s natnre. Are you to blame 
them for this? are you to smile at coarse jests 
against the Bible? Are you to bend like reeds, 
before undue boldness? or are you to remember 
that God himself created you, not to condemn, but 
to help man by your purity! it is your especial 
mission !” 

“ But,” said Lily Wood, “ if we were to tell them 
when we think they do wrong, they would laugh at 
us. Our brothers would !” 

“Then, Lily, you are to learn that God did not 
give woman a quick perception of the feelings of 
others in vain. You must not always speak when 
you want to! wait until some gentle, confidential 
moment! watch for such a moment to say what you 
wantto. When you are in company, bear it in 
your thought that you, as young ladies, are re- 
sponsible for the tone that conversation takes. You 
must think of these things before you “come out,” 
for now you have more or less influence ; if all wo- 
men were good, all men would be! There are 
many bad young men in town; you will begin to go 
into society together, and I want you to take a 
right stand; to check coarseness and familiarity in 
such persons, by showing that you have no sympa- 
thy with vice. All good and great men have had 


good mothers ; you need not put on airs, and fancy 

yourselves angels; but you must be on the alert 

to see that you do not neglect your sacred work.” 
“Ob, Mrs. C——’s mother was bad!” said Lucy 


Slocum. 

“Yes; her father was good; but that didn’t save 
her; if her mother had been a pure woman, how 
much evil and sorrow might have been averted. 
Doctor B—— was not good, nor was his mother; 
she turned him into the street when he was a child. 
Whenever you see crime, be sure that a woman’s 
hand has helped it along ; she has exerted an evil, 
and not a holy influence upon the character of the 
criminal.” 

Jessie Slocum, my daisy, looked up thoughtfully ; 
she is about twelve. ‘ This morning Tommy stole 
some loaf sugar,” she said. “I took it from him, 
but afterwards I gave him the biggest lump. I 
didn’t tell him that it was wrong to take it.” 

“That can be mended yet, Jessie. When he is in 
& quiet mood, tell him a little story about a boy that 
stole first from his mother, and when you have 
finished, tell him, very affectionately, that he did 
wrong to take the sugar.” 

“Oh, Mrs. W——,” sighe@ Lucy, “if you saw our 
boys cut up one day, you'd think it was very hard 
to have a good influence over them!” 

“Thave no doubt, Lucy, that it requires great 
patience, and that you must have severe trials some- 
times; but the harder the task the nobler the 
courage that undertakes it.” 

“TI think,” said Currie Penton, addressing me, 
but looking at her classmates, “that we might 
exert a little good influence, by not receiving and 
passing notes with the boys at the Academy, and 








by not talking to them in school time. Miss C— 
says they would attend to their lessons, if we would.” 
“ That's practical, Carrie. I see you understand 
what I mean.” A vast deal was said, but we will 
omit that. When the maidens are ina deep and 
thoughtful mood, I give them a resolve to keep for 
a week. I value it as a discipline which will reach 
forward into their future lives; it will be compara- 
tively habitual with them to watch themselves. 

As the Library books were being distributed, 
Helen Crosby said, “I think that resolution was a 
good one, which we had last week.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Tt was, that we must try to make some person 
happy. Lily Wood and I came so near breaking 
$¢9? 

md How ?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much. One evening last week 
we were all dressed up; four of us; we were going 
to the Literary Exhibition of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment. We saw a girl coming towards us that we 
knew ; we thought she would want to go with us; 
she spoke to us, but we didn’t answer her; Lily and 
I pinched each other’s hands, and it darted into our 
minds at the same instant that we were not keep- 
ing our resolution; we turned around together, and 
went after the girl, and invited her to go along with 
us; she did.” 

“And were you not glad?” 

“Oh, yes !” responded Helen, heartily, and witha 
smile. 

“ T am so glad, too, Helen. We grow into angels 
by doing unto others as we would that they should 
do unto us.” 

Daisy's eyes were riveted upon mine, as I spoke, 
and her soft color rose higher and higher; she 
caught and comprehended my meaning, as if already 
we sat on a sloping bank by a crystal stream in the 
upper kingdom. 

“Mrs. W——,” said she, “when I have been in 
church, I have often seen a light shining around 
and behind the minister, and I thought it wasa 
sign that he was good; it don’t shine behind some 
ministers. I never told this before, because I 
thought people would think I was foolish.” 

I did not say to Daisy that this was probably a 
peculiar light from the windows, for I do not like 
to check the free expression of her thoughts, which 
are often deep from their spiritual insight. 

“Oh, Mrs. W——!” said Helen Crosby, “our 
philosophy class at school, is so interesting. Mr. 
M—— said it was not wrong to break a promise, if 
its keeping would injure any person very much. Is 
it so?” 

“ Yes; but a promise is very sacred under ordi- 
nary circumstances.” 

“Oh,” cried Daisy, “ its the hardest thing to keep 
a promise, that ever was. The girls tell me things, 
and I say I won’t tell, and yet, forty times a day I 
am just telling, and have to stop, and sometimes I 
do before I think.” 

“Let me tell you about two little girls, and you 
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may tell me if you think the elder one did right. 
One day at school, her teacher called her, and told 
her to take a slate and pencil, and write down the 
name of every pupil who spoke without permission ; 
the girl, I'll call her Mary, promised; she went 
where her teacher directed her to go, and stood 
upon a bench where she could see two hundred 
girls; she was very sorry when she saw two nice 
little girls speak; they were small, but she put 
down their names; all at once, she saw her sister 
talking and laughing; she pretended she did not 
see her, and looked towards the other end of the 
room; somehow, she seemed to be turned around 
by some invisible power, and her eyes met her 
sister’s again; she was talking and laughing, and 
looking at her in perfect trust; they loved each 
other, and Maggie never dreamed that her name 
would be written down; some of the pupils looked 
at the two sisters, and half-curled their lips, as if 
the elder one was partial; she trembled as she 
stood upon the bench, and read over the names of the 
little girls who had spoken only once, while Maggie 
talked incessantly. She colored, and wrote down 
her name; the scholars were generally obliged to 
stand out before the whole school, for half an hour, 
when they talked. Mary delivered up her slate, 
and went back to her seat; the delinquents were 
called out; the half hour passed by, and Miss 
McGee, instead of sending them to their seats, 
whipped them all. Maggie was generally very 
good; she had the reputation in her childhood of 
being more amiable than Mary; this whipping was 
the first one she had ever received in any school, 
and the iron entered her soul. When school was 
out, she did not go to Mary’s side to walk home 
with her; she crossed the street. and sat down 
upon some stone steps, and bowing her face upon 
her knee, she wept and sobbed passionately; she 
did not usually cry. Mary went to her, but stood 
a few steps distant, her heart swelling with remorse- 
ful anguish. Maggie said she did not want to go 
home with her. Several girls gathered around 
Maggie affectionately, and strove to soothe her, 
while Mary still stood apart; they looked at her, 
and said, among themselves,‘ Her own sister! she 
put down her own sister’s name!’ Mary felt very 
much as Cain must have felt after he had killed 
Abel. Now, tell me, did she do right to put down 
her sister's name ?” 

“T wouldn’t have done it!” said Daisy, with em- 
phasis. 

“She did right !” said Helen. 

“ Well, I was that little girl; that Mary!” 

They laughed, and said, “ You got our opinion 
before you told us.” 

“Yes; I want you to use your own judgments.” 

Daisy now declared that Mary did right, only she 
wouldn’t have done so. 

“ When we are commanded to love our neighbor, 
Daisy, we must not love our relations so well that 
we cannot be just to all others. The other little 
girls had sisters who wanted them spared ; if Maggie 
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had been indulged, the others would have wept 


bitterly at the injustice. But I agree that it was 
a hard position, and the smart of it will never be 
forgotten.” 

“Can a man who commits a murder ever go to 
Heaven, if he repents?” demanded Daisy. 

“If he should repent, he would make the only 
expiation in his power; he would give himself up 
to justice, and would suffer shame and agony on 
earth.” 

“ But could he go to Heaven?” questioned Alice 
Williams. 

“T think he could ; but you must remember that 
the justice of Gud is very nice and exact; one star 
differeth from another in glory. Every person en- 
joys as much happiness as he earns; if you begin 
now to live aright, and if you persevere, you will be 
far happier in Heaven, and will have a more splendid 
home there, than if you begin ten years from now. 
I can conceive of a kind of murder where no steel 
smites.” 

“Ah, yes!’ cried Daisy, launching out into the 
last newspaper story which she had read, and wind- 
ing up with, “And the young girl who loved the 
gentleman married him, but Mrs. Clifton declared 
that she would make her miserable all her life; and 
she did, because she loved him herself. Wasn't 
Mrs. Clifton the kind of murderer you mean?” 

“Yes!” Sometimes my flock dash into a field not 
exactly Scriptural. I never check them, because 
harm, as well as good, would come of it; they would 
cease to pour out their whole souls, and I could not 
lead them understandingly, according to their 
several characters; they would cease to be frank. 
Daisy would not say, as she did a little while after. 

“Oh, Mrs. W——, when Spring comes, will you 
go with me, some day, to my favorite seat in the 
woods? Idon’t believe you have ever been there.” 

Daisy is a little romp! I have even seen her 
perched on gate posts,and bounding over fences 
with an agility equal to her brothers, but this was 
two or three years ago; I always know her,a block 
off, by the world of golden ringlets waving to her 
skipping step. 

One evening last Winter, when the rector had & 
donation party at the hall, it struck me that ere 
long my band and I must part. As I entered the 
hall, a group of young ladies stood together; they 
closed around me like a half moon, as I approached 
without knowing, at first, that they were my quon- 
dam little ones. 

“ Why are you all together 2” T asked. 

“We want to tell you about our donation; have 
you heard ?” 

“Yes; a few minutes ago. You haven’t taken 
your missionary money, have you ?” 

“No, ma’am! We raised the money for Mrs. K., 
all ourselves, and bought her the best collar we 
could find. Are you proud of us?” 

This was a very human question; but I said 
“yes!” and I felt it as I looked on their young 
bloom. One demoiselle laughingly placed her 
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shoulder next mine; in truth, several of my band 
were taller than I, and it pained me to think they 
would not be my scholars many years yet. 

“T am so afraid you don’t see me!” cried Daisy, 
rising on tip-toe, for she was behind a taller maiden. 
I was glad to think that God had gifted my scholars 
with ability to do much good; that education 


would not be denied them; that intimacy subsisted 
between them, and would, probably, until they 
married and separated. But, their spiritual desti- 
ny! I hoped, I hope yet, and cling to them; ere 
they launch out into life's sea! Who will be safely 
anchored? Who will be stranded upon the flinty 
rock, or the desolate shore? 
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HOOPS AND HEALTH. 
TESTIMONY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


One of our correspondents, a physician, writes us 
that he has lately come into possession of several 
facts somewhat like the following, and that he feels 
it to be a duty which he owes to the many similar 
sufferers scattered throughout the United States, to 
make known to them the relief which several of the 
sisterhood have experienced from adopting, at his 
recommendation, and in spite of considerable preju- 
dices—the strength of which was usually in pro- 
portion to the age of the patient—the practice of 
wearing hoops. He states, in reference to these 
prejudices, that although the use of hoops is almost 
universal among the young ladies, they have failed 
to find favor with qui@® a number of those who are 
married, and somewhat advanced in years, on the 
plea of unbecomingness, being only one of the 
many short-lived fashions, &c. Such testimony as 
the following is sufficient, we should think, to over- 
come all such objections to the use of hoops. We 
give it in the words of our correspondent : 

“A lady who had, for several years, suffered very 
much from pain in the back, and several other un- 
comfortable feelings in the regions adjacent, was 
induced to adopt hooped and light skirts instead of 
the heavy ones which she had formerly worn. 
After the use of the former for a few weeks, she said 
that she was nearly entirely free from back-ache 
and the other uncomfortable feelings, and that she 
could be about the house on her feet all day, and 
suffer less from tiredness, than she had previously 
done by the middle of the forenoon. She says that 
she had the curiosity, upon one occasion, to weigh 
the set of skirts formerly worn, and those recently 
adopted, and that the former weighed somewhat 
over four times as much as the latter. This differ- 
ence in the weight, with the greater freedom of 
motion, and exemption from an oppressive heat 
about the loins, might be sufficient of themselves 
to convince any one, that those suffering in the way 
referred to must experience relief from the adop- 
tion of hooped or light skirts of any other pattern. 
This presumption in their favor, has been greatly 
confirmed in my own mind, by the results of several 
cases similar to the above. I hope many of those 
who now find it tiresome and painful work to be 
long around house upon their feet, and who suffer 
from weakness of the back, &c., may be induced to 
Jay aside heavy skirts, and adopt some of lighter 
kinds. If you think the brief statement above 





neither patient nor physician will object to its being 
submitted to your readers.” 


CANDY AND POISON. 


In one of our previous volumes, the use of candy 
was objected to on the score of its being a wholly 
unnecessary, and a pernicious form of gratification. 
The case of Prof. Webster, whose mother had con- 
tributed, by indulging him with candies and other 
similar sensual gratifications, to form that habit 
which finally led to the craving for low and expen- 
sive pleasures which terminated in debts, and the 
murder of Doctor Parkham to escape payment, was 
taken as an example, though an extreme one, of 
the evil tendency of parental indulgences of this 
kind. That there are other evils is evident from 
what follows. Itis taken from the American Drug- 
gist's Circular. 

A paper on “ colored confectionary,” was recently 
read before the British Association, from which we 
condense some valuable and novel information. 
We learn that, for economy’s sake, confectioners, in 
coloring candies, &c., have recourse, for their greens, 
to Brunswick green, carbonate of copper, or arsenite 
of copper; for the yellows, to chromate of lead or 
gamboge; for their reds, to red lead, vermilion, or 
cinnabar; and for their whites, to white lead. 
These are only a few of the pernicious coloring 
agents used, and they are among the deadliest 
poisons. 

The way in which these poisons are laid on, also 
deserves a word of passing remark. In some in- 
stances, a very thin coating of the coloring matter 
is used, so as to spread over a very large surface a 
small portion of the material used; but, in other 
cases, the very reverse is the fact, and in one in- 
stance a quantity of arsenite of copper, sufficient to 
destroy the life of a healthy adult, was procured 
from a piece of ornamental table confectionary, not 
the size of a sugar almond. Confectioners have no 
reason to use these poisons, for there are harmless 
vegetable colors enough to answer their purposes. 
Among these are, for yellows, saffron, tumeric, 
French berries, Persian berries, quercitron bark, 
fustic-wood, and lakes of the last four colors. Reds, 
cochineal, lake ditto, including carmine, Brazil 
wood, madder, and lakes of the last two colors. 
Purples, madder purple, logwood and indigo, any of 
the lakes with indigo or litmus. Blues, litmus and 
indigo. Greens, sap green (rahmnus catharticus,) 
mixtures of any of the vegetable yellows or lakes 


given at all likely to promote this desirable change, $ with indigo, including Persian berries and indigo. 
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THE TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 


1858. 


BY GENIO C. SOOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

Lapy on tus Lert.—Bonnet of French chip, 
trimmed with light blue ribbons, a narrow fall of 
pointed lace for the brim on the inside, rows of 
blonde from the chin to the ears, wreath and tuft 
outside, and under the brim, of forget-me-nots, 
primroses and foliage. 

The scindia mantle of thin drab cloth, elaborately 
embossed and ornamented with a cord and tassel 
form the novel-shaped hood. The linings are of 
light blue or pink silk. The silk dress is generally 
glace, in nuance, like the mantle. 

Lapy on tHe Rigut.—Hair in a heavy crimped 
tress as a frame to the face, ornamented with 
white lace and pink coral. The lace fichu, and 
pagoda sleeves, are ornamented with Indian red 
stripes, and fringe of silk or velvet, the fringe being 
chenille. 

The robe is of Azof green silk, with white flowers, 
ornamented with coral red figures woven in the 
goods. This silk is so light as to be nearly trans- 
parent, and the costume is intended as a ball toilet 
at the most fashionable watering places. Heavy 
gold bracelets. Green satin shoes, 

SOFA PILLOW IN FLUTED, OR RIBBED BERLIN 
EMBROIDERY. 

Materials.-—One ball of Orne wool, with com- 
menced canvas, No. 1; one ball of Orne fringe 
wool; one-half ounce shaded amber berlin wool ; 
two skeins of claret; three-quarters yard of black 
cotton velvet. No. 2 Penelope hook. 

This design is new, elegant, and useful, inasmuch 
as it can be turned or frequently washed, both sides 
being alike; is easily worked, and requires but 
little attention. The method of working, is by sew- 
ing with the Orne wool over cord through the can- 
vas, which is prepared and spaced for the express 
purpose. 

The Orne wool is knotted at equal lengths, each 
length must be united and worked up into one row. 
In the pattern finish the row, turn over the canvas, 
and fix a cord, * thread a length of wool, and find 
the centre by laying the two ends together. Begin 
in the centre of canvas with the middle of the wool, 
and work regularly to the right, till the outside 
colored thread in the canvas is reached; now 
thread the remaining length of wool, and work it 
up in a similar manner. 

For the next row, turn over the canvas, fix a 
cord, and repeat from *. To make the piece larger, 
either for a cushion or chair tidy, take three-quarters 
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of a yard of black cotton velvet, cut it into four 
strips lengthwise; measure a square of the width 
of strip, cut it across; commence to sew on the 
velvet from this, and cut the other end the same. 
Repeat round the four sides in the same manner, 
then join up the ends, If a cushion is required, 
four and a half pounds of feathers are necessary, 
and two squares of calico, which should first’ be 
made into a bag a little less than the work; then, 
before putting in the feathers, turn inside out, and 
well wax with a lump of yellow beeswax, this is to 
prevent the feathers coming through; line with 
black velvet or watered silk at the back. 

For tHe Fringe.—With claret wool and hook, 
make a chain half a yard longer than the size of 
cushion, into this chain work a row of long stitches; 
this forms a heading. Take the Orne fringe wool; 
cut into lengths at every white mark, double it, and 
lay on the table in rotation as each length is cut, 
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till to the long white space; this cut out as of no 
use. Take the heading, with the wrong side in 
front, and the claret row on the top; place the 
hook between the first two long stitches, and make 


a double crochet stitch, pulling the two ends 
through ; when a sufficiency is made, sew on to the 
velvet within an inch of the work. This fringe can 
be sewed on before the cushion is made up. 
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Serect Discourses From THE FRENCH AND 
German. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
The sermons in this volume, by the three German 

Authors, Tholuck, Krummacher and Muller, are 

rich in thought, expression and imagery, and have 

about them an air of freshness which will secure 
them many readers among American Christians. 

The discourses of Dr. Adolphe Monod, which 
stand first in the book, are, as his translator tells us, 
and as we at once feel, “ Beautiful and striking.” 
The portrait of Dr. Monod, accompanying the vol- 
une, is itself a study. To look into that face, is 
like looking into a clear and quiet lake, whose bot- 
tom reflects to the surface the sunbeams which have 
gone down there through its waters; intellect and 
heart blend in that countenance, as we are told, 
they did in his practical life. His discourses on 
“The Mission, and Life of Woman,” are full of 
rich and elegantly expressed truths worthy of being 
well pondered by every female; and his third dis- 
course, entitled “The Lover of Money,” will very 
soon convince the man who reads it that a master’s 
hand is feeling about his heart-strings, as with 
searching analysis it is disclosed to him who is the 
covetous man. 

History or THe Origin, ForMATION, AND ApoP- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States, with Notices of its Principal Framers. 
By George Ticknor Curtis. In two volumes. 
Vol. II. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

Mr. Curtis’ second volume gives us a complete 
history of the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, written with great 
particularity ‘and clearness of detail, so that the 
reader may not only enter into the spirit of the 
time, but take such a position in regard to events, 
as to see them in all their deeply interesting and 
momentous relations. The whole work is one of 
great value, and should be read by every American 
citizen who desires to comprehend the true meaning 
of the great fundamental law of this nation. My. 
Curtis has rendered his country a most important 
service. His volumes should be in every public and 
private library. Their perusal would serve as an 
antidote to much of the political fanaticism of the 
day, which has its origin in conceit and ignorance. 
Wromine; Its History, Stirring Incidents, and 

Romantic Adventures. By George Peck, D.D., 

with Illustrations. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

The story of Wyoming is so full of deep, almost 
romantic interest, that it cannot be given in any 





new form, or embellished with any new incidents, 
without claiming the reader’s absorbed attention. 
Doctor Peck has enriched his volume with much 
that is new to the public. It is composed of a brief 
history of the settlement, followed by a series of 
historic scenes, which constitute natural amplifica- 
tions of the general outline. Each story, while a 
complete picture in itself, is yet a necessary part of 
the whole. The events recorded, says the preface, 
“Constitute a part of the wonderful history of the 
early development, and fearful struggles of America, 
and we believe they will not fall behind any portion 
of that story in exciting interest.” 


Hans in Syrta. By Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson. 

Philadelphia : James Challen & Son. 

The author of this pleasant book of travel and 
adventure in the East, has already been introduced 
to the public in Doctor Barclay’s finished work on 
Jerusalem, in which her perilous adventures in the 
Tomb of David, and Mosque of St. Omar, are given. 
No better introduction than that is needed to gain 
for her a wide circle of admiring readers. The 
volume is charmingly illustrated from drawings 
taken from the author’s portfolio, and is printed in 
the best style of typography. 


Steps Towarps Heaven; or Religion in Com- 
mon Life. A Series of Lay Sermons for Converts 
in the Great Awakening. By T. S. Arthur. 
New York: Derby § Jackson. 


We can only announce the publication of this 
volume, and say that it is meeting with that public 
favor which the author desires. Its object is to 
help all who sincerely desire to Jead a religious life, 
by showing them how love of the neighbor makes 
one with love of the Lord. 

Woman; HER Mission AND Lirz. By Adolphe 
Monod, D.D. Translated from the French, with a 
Biographical sketch of the Author, and a portrait 
on steel. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
A little book containing lessons of great value. 

We commend it to the perusal of those for whose 

use it is designed. 

Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Phila- 
delphia: 7. B. Peterson. 

This is one of the very best of Mrs. Stephens’ 
stories; finely dramatic, vigorous, and well wrought 
out. We regard the author as superior to most of 
our female writers. 
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MISS ARABELLA HUGHES. 


She wears, this morning, a fawn-colored silk 
wrapper, with linings and lacings of sky-blue silk ; 
heavy tassels drop from the corsage, and she swings 
them carelessly in her ringed fingers, as she walks 
up and down the great parlor, between the velvet- 
cushioned divans and marble tables. She is young 
—not more than twenty-three—slender and grace- 
ful, with that fair complexion, and those slight, 
delicate features which distinguish American women. 
Miss Arabella Hughes is the only daughter of the 
Cashier of a Bank, and she resides in a large stone 
mansion on one of the principal streets of one of 
our largest capitals. She has enjoyed every social 
and educational advantage which wealth and high 
position can furnish. She has also had every oppor- 
tunity of the highest moral cultivation, for she has 
attended a fashionable church all her life; she was 
a Sabbath scholar, and learned lessons in the Bible, 
before she could speak plain, and knows who it is 
that said, “Unto whom much is given, of them 
shall be much required.” 

And now, what have all these blessings and privi- 
leges done for Miss Arabella Hughes? What sort 
of life and character—what of real spiritual growth, 
and beauty, and nobility have they developed in 
her? Her own thoughts, as she walks up and 
down the parlor, engrossed in these, a half-hour be- 
fore “reception time,” will best answer our ques- 
tion. 

“TI declare !* murmured Miss Arabella Hughes, 
“it’s quite time I should give another soiree; and 
this one I am determined shall be select. I shan’t 
invite Jane Ray or Myra Greene—though they are 
such lively, agreeable girls—for they don’t come 
quite up to our set. I shall just slight all the 
people on Grand street. How struck up they all 
will be, and mad as March hares, too; but I can’t 
help it. People must make enemies to keep up a 
position. 

“If I could only get hold of that German Baron, 
Schmelzle, and that French Count, Raynal, that I 
met at Mrs. Rand’s party the other night, I should 
consider myself made. I must have an entirely 
new dress for the occasion; a basque and skirt 
trimmed with Honiton lace flounces. I'll manage 
to teaze it out of Pa, and if he fumes and frets I 
must put up with it. 

“ Then, I’m determined that the thing shall go off 
in glorious style, and if it should, somehow, get to 
be noticed in the papers as one of the most recher- 
che parties of the season, my happiness for this 
world would be complete. 

“I do wonder if our neighbors opposite visit 
among the ‘ton.’ If I was only certain on this 
point I should call. However, I'll keep my eyes 
open for observation. They keep a carriage and a 
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groom; that looks favorable; but it’s so difficult 
always to be sure that people are really the 
‘quality,’ and I should be so mortified to have it 
whispered in our set that I'd made the least social 
descent ! 

“That reminds me that I did’nt return Amelia 
Gray's bow yesterday. Of course I could'nt, since 
they’ve lost all their property, and nobody knows 
to what they yet may be reduced. Amelia wasa 
sweet girl, though, and we were always so intimate 
at school. I really believe I might have just nod- 
ded, for the sake of old times, if Mrs. Stanley and 
her daughter had not been riding past at that mo- 
ment. They belong to the Very ‘ upper crust,’ and 
it would kill me outright to have them suppose I 
ever had an acquaintance among poor or common 
people. 

“There! speaking of poor people reminds me of 
the bundle and basket of provisions I was to leave 
at Mrs. Grant’s yesterday afternoon, for that suffer- 
ing family about which she told us. I could’nt 
have the carriage, because one of the horses was 
sick, and to be seen riding down town in an omni- 
bus! Of course, that was’nt to be thought of! But 
I must remember it this afternoon ; I don’t believe 
it will kill the people to wait one day. There goes 
the bell; Ido hope Ishall have distinguished calls 
this morning. Any way, I must goand put on my 
new cuffs and collar.” 

And, reader, this miserable ‘‘sham,” this lie 
witnessed of God, written of by angels, was Arabella 
Hughes's life—the “all she had in a little while to 
front eternity with.” Nay, more, we believe at this 
very hour it is the life, the ambition, of thousands 
of women throughout our land, daughters of Eve, 
who bartered Paradise for an apple! Oh! weakest 
folly and greatest madness that hath ever visited 
the children of men, where are the means appointed 
for your healing ? 

Have you not heard ; hath it never been told you, 
what a gift this life is? What is social position? 
What is wealth? Have you not your own souls, 
and whatsoever was in them from the beginning? 
Have you not yourself, with God's help, to develop, 
and strengthen, and exalt in all good and beautiful 
attributes, reaching every day a higher moral alti- 
tude, and moulding the features of your own soul 
into a likeness that shall somewhat resemble the 
angels? 

And what matters it to you, oh! reader, with all 
these things to live, and to do, whether this man or 
that woman “feels above you;” whether you have 
the entree of this set, or the doors of that circle are 
closed upon you? Of all vanities, of all ambitions, 
this one of wealth and position seems to us the most 
pitiable, the most God-contemned ! 

And what right have you to set yourself above 
another? What unutterable scorn must the angels 
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flash down upon the soul who refuses to recognize 
another human soul, saying, “ stand off, I am bet- 
ter than thou.” 

And what makes you better? Wealth! social 

tion! Poor, blind-struck human soul, what 
will those trappings and insignia of time avail you 
in a score or two of years! Ob! woman! woman! for 
what a mess of pottage are you selling your birthright. 

For, after all, this life, with its petty cares and its 
great sorrows, its weariness, temptations, and its 
burdens, heavy enough for the happiest of us, may 
be madeatune that shall send its sweet melody 
through all eternity—a crown that shall sparkle 
with jewels beyond all price or naming. 

Then, too, the false cannot live, and’ the only 
possession we can take out from this world is the 
True, the Right; and it is probable no life ever set 
itself toa right tune until it had calmly surveyed 
the end, and seen time in all its true relations with 
eternity—that one great truth we must all meet. 
And to you, reader, has it been given—this great 
and unspeakable gift—* to live,” and the pictures 
of your daily painting, the story of your hourly 
writing, will meet you on the other side, set in hues 
that shall never fade. 

Let not the opinions, the scorn or complacency of 
others affect you. Having God on your side, all 
shall be well; and so go on with calm indepen- 
dence, the way He approveth, and let every day 
place something in the golden treasury which Time 
now holds out to you. The Arabella Hugheses of 
this world will soon “ have gone to their own place,” 
and their works shall follow them; aye, their mise- 
rable, wasted, selfish, sham lives shall follow them. 
But for you, reader, let not yours be that most 
miserable, wretched, pitiable thing over which 
angels may well weep—‘a life without God in the 
world.” Vv. ¥. 8. 
OLD LOVE LETTERS. 

We, Cousin Meribel and I, came across them in 
an old drawer up garret. They were carefully tied 
together with a faded blue ribbon, and we unfas- 
tened this with little, quick shouts of laughter, and 
opened the “ old letters.” 

Great sheets of foolscap they were, all brown and 
stiff with age, and the handwriting was large, stiff, 
and painfully exact, too, such as you might perhaps 
find now in the copy-book of a boy of thirteen, 

“ My Dear Thankful: commenced Meribel. 

“ Why, it’s Grandma, as true asI’m alive; and these 
are Grandma's love letters! Oh! Fannie! and it’s 
dated June, 1794! That’s more than sixty years 
ago. Just think of it!” 
So we settled down on the old garret floor and 
read the letters, and Meribel’s curls brushed against 
my cheeks as her laugh fluttered up to the old 
rafters at some quaint expression, or some ardent 
declaration of life-long fondness and tenderness. 
Surely, these old letters bore ample evidence that 
the lovers of the eighteenth century were quite as 
ardent and devoted as those of the nineteenth. 





“ Seventeen hundred and ninety-four,” said Meri- 
bel, who was studying German, “ that was the me- 
ridian of Goethe and Jean Paul Righter, and that 
was about the time of the French Revolution. It 
doesn’t seem so very long ago, to read of it.” 

We carried the letters, with triumphant glee, 
down to Grandmother. She sat there, knitting, by 
the fire, in her silver spectacles and white cap. 
Could that bowed figure be the one those old letters 
called “light and graceful?” Could those wrinkled, 
faded cheeks have once been ‘full of the bloom of 
youth and beauty,” and those dim, sunken eyes 
have looked to the writer “brighter than the stars 
when they rose to glorify the Summer evening ?” 
Grandpa must have had a vein of poetry in him. 
Perhaps every man does, though, when he’s in 
love; but, with most men, the dust of this world 
soon gathers thick over their hearts, and, work the 
vein as you will, there is no more gold there. 

We laid the letters in her lap—those letters, 
written when her youth was fresh with springs and 
fragrant with blossoms. She took them up, and 
the faintest flush crossed, for a moment, her withered 
cheeks, as she peered at them through her specta- 
cles. 

“Ah! they are Jacob’s letters!” she said, and 
her wrinkled hands wandered for a moment, ten- 
derly, over the great coarse sheets, then she sighed, 
her knitting fell from her hands, and she sat lost in 
thought by the fire. 

Somehow it touched us, Cousin Meribel and I, 
and we couldn’t rally her as we had intended. 
Perhaps, too, the thought struck sadly into our 
hearts, that some time we might become grey, 
wrinkled, withered old women, and somebody young 
and fair, out of whose life the rose-color was not 
blanched, might find letters ofours. Ah, well! ah, 
well! 

And we, too, should, like Grandmother, have 
nothing but thoughts and memories. Yes, we 
should, by the grace of God, we should have some- 
thing but these. Weshould have, then, what all the 
old may have, the hope of a resurrection unto 
youth immortal; the looking forward to the home 
in the eternal country, where no eyes ever grow 
dim peering through the windows of time; where 
no form is ever bowed with the burden of years, no 
hairs ever grow white beneath the hands that ca- 
ress them; we should have the eternal youth, and 
beauty, and glory, which it hath not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive of, which God hath 
promised to those that love Him. Vv. F.T. 





GEORGE C. LAMBDIN, , 

The Crayon, in noticing the annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, speaks in 
warm commendation of some pictures by this young 
artist of Philadelphia, in whose progress we have 
always felt a warm personal interest. He possesses, 
undoubtedly, a fine natural genius, but the eminent 
success he has so early achieved results from the 
entire devotion of himself to art, united with a deep 
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study of the principles involved in art. If he con- 
tinues to advance in the ratio of the past five years, 
he will stand, ere long, in the front rank of Ameri- 
can painters. The Crayon says: 

“ Reverie, by G. C. Lambdin, representing a 
young girl leaning against the wainscot of a win- 
dow, the sash thrown up, exposing a warm sunset 
sky, is a superior work. For simplicity of charac- 
ter, fidelity of sentiment, fine drawing and color, no 
picture surpasses it in the gallery. The same may 
be said of The Lnttle Knitter. Both pictures are 
gems. His most important work is a solemn scene, 
illustrating the following stanza : 

‘ Life and thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious, 
A great and distant city, they have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. —Trnnyson. 

“The canvass portrays the agony of a husband 
by the side of the lifeless form of a wife. Con- 
fining ourselves to the art with which the senti- 
ment of the picture is placed before us, we would 
express our unqualified admiration of it; no weak 
technical point obtrudes itself to interfere with the 
spiritual impression that the artist aimed to pro- 
duce. The objects emblematic of, or associated 
with, the subject—the flowers by the bedside, and 
the statuette of an angel placed upon a bracket 
over the head of the bed, scareely visible in the 
darkened chamber, are appropriately introduced ; 
while the gloom of the apartment into which the 
spectator looks, and the half-light of the outer 
room beyond, which is‘ faintly illuminated through 
closed blinds, showing a bright gleam of sunlight 
reflected upon the window-sash, its rays finding their 
way across the pillow whereon the head of the wife 
rests—all this is rendered with wonderful truth and 
feeling. For power of imagination, and as an ex- 
ample of true artistic genius (keeping ip mind the 
natural limits of the subject,) this picture is, in our 
opinion, unsurpassed by any work of the day. The 
subject is not original, of course, but its transcen- 
dent treatment makes it so. However successful pic- 
tures of this class may be, it is a question to what 
extent art should be employed upon them. This, 
however, is a matter we do not propose to discuss.” 
“SIGOURNEY SOCIETY.” 

Will the ladies of the “Sigourney Society” ac- 
cept our warm acknowledgments for the honor they 
have done us?” May the high purposes for which 
their Society was organized be fully realized, and in 
its great aim to elevate woman, mentally and 
morally, may its members emulate the gentle, beau- 
tiful example of her whose name they have chosen. 

Vi ¥. ©. 

A Carp.—By a resolution of the “Sigourney 
Society,” of Griffin Female College, and in token of 
our high appreciation of mental and moral worth, 
we do hereby declare Virginia F. Townsend an 
honorary member of this Society. 

A. J. Brack, L. C., Chara Stanton, P. L. 

A. Locxert, L. 8. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss Isanen A——1tu.—Your letter was most 
welcome. We would like to communicate with you 
further, and privately ; will you please send us your 
address? 
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Mary R. L——z.—Thank you for all kind words 
and wishes. Are glad that you find so much to in- 
terest and strengthen you in our Magazine, in the 
midst of your affliction. We are little acquainted 
with the prices of the work you mention. Presume 
that in New York tasteful ones might be secured 
for five dollars; indeed, they probably range from 
two or three to twenty, depending upon style, execu- 
tion, &e. 

Ruta B——c.—Thank you. We think it will be 
better to address Mr. Arthur on all the matters of 
which your letter treats. Hope to meet you if we 
ever visit there. 

Witte W——r.—Will send the articles to Mr. 
Arthur. These matters come under his (not our) 


‘supervision. 


Mary A.M.R.—Those few words of yours cheered 
and rejoiced us greatly. Please accept our very 
warm thanks for the prayer that concludes them, 
and believe that we unite in it. 

C—a M——y.—We are very glad for our place 
in your heart, and grateful for all your tender, lov- 
ing words. Hope your songs may cheer and 
strengthen many, and do good, which should be the 
great aim of all writing. Please address Mr. Arthur 
on that matter of the Magazine. 

Miss M. Maria B——y.—Will try to catch hold 
of a few moments, before long, to answer your kind 
epistle privately. 

CHarLoTTe M. P——p.—Mr. Arthur will decide 
on this matter. Will try to write you further, and, 
meanwhile, believe us much pleased and gratified 
with your graceful communication. 

Crecit1a—Thanks for your poem. We must, in 
all honesty, tell you we fear you do not compre- 
hend how difficult a path you have chosen. It is 
one where many fail and few succeed. Is there no 
other road open to you? 

WIL our correspondents please bear in mind 
that all communications for the Magazine should 
be addressed to the Editor? Vv. F.T. 

Norice.—Letters for Miss Townsend should be 
directed to New Haven, Conn. Articles designed 
for insertion in the Home Magazine must be directed 
to T. 8. Arthur & Co, 


The members of the royal families of Europe are 
not reputed to be over-stocked with sense ; and the 
following romantic incident may be regarded as in 


confirmation. 

“A celebrated cantatrice, now starring it in 
Paris, lately received from a Muscovite Prince a 
handsome brooch in diamonds, in acknowledgment 
of admiration ; but, not wishing to accept a gift, 
the motive of which might be misconstrued, she re- 
turned it with warm thanks. Next day she re- 
ceived a letter from the Prince, approving highly 
of her decision, but the writing in this letter had a 
singularly glistening appearance, and it was after- 
wards found that the magnate, not to be outdone 
in generosity, had reduced the returned diamonds 
to fine powder, with which he had besprinkled the 
wet ink, and had thus insured the acceptance of his 
homage. 
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HANNAH BINDING SHOES: 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 






Poor, lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes; 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree: 

Spring and Winter 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 










Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 
“Ts there from the fishers any news?” 
Oh! her heart’s adrift, with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 
Night and morning 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 










Fair young Hannah 
Ben, the sun-burnt fisher, gayly woos; 
Tall and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 









May is passing ; 

*Mong the apple-boughs a pigeon coos. 
Hannah shudders, 

For the wild southwester mischief brews. 

Round the rocks of Marblehead, 

Outward bound, a schooner sped. 
Silent, lonesome, 

Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


*Tis November. 
Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 
From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 
Whispering, hoarsely, “ Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben?” 
Old with watching, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 
I'wenty winters 
Bleach and tear the rugged shore she views. 
Twenty seasons ; 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Chase the white sails o’er the sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


A CLEARER VISION. 

Our eyes get clearer and stronger as we grow 
older—not our bodily eyes, for they become dimmed 
and feebler in the waning Autumn of life, but the 
eyes of our spirits. The glittering surface of things 
no longer dazzles, as of old, the vision, nor is any 
cloud that spreads its curtains over the sky dark 
enough to conceal the sun of divine love that shines 
on forever, giving light and warmth to the evil and 
the good. 

You do not admit the proposition! You cannot 





Tur following poem has hardly ever been equalled 
for simple, heart-felt pathos. It is a most touching } them twenty, thirty, forty years ago! “ Life is a 


picture, from the pen of our gifted countrywoman: 





see things in any clearer light nowthan you saw 


riddle,” you say; “a dark mystery; a series of 
mocking hopes and wretched disappointments! 
As it was in the beginning, so it is now !” 

And is this indeed so? Have you lived forty, 
fifty or sixty years, and not gained a clearer vision ? 
Can you not look down, as from an eminence, and 
see all things in new and more orderly relations ? 
Can you not look upward and see the crystal atmos- 
pheres opening, with glimpses of heaven beyond? 
Alas! for you, if thisbe not so! Your life has not 
been, we fear, to good purpose. You have been 
more a lover of yourself and the world than of your 
fellow-man. You have been a mere seeker after 
earthly and perishing things, and not a seeker after 
things that endure forever. 

It is only to those who live, in some degree, the 
true life of self-abnegation for others’ good, that 
the inward vision grows clearer. They see, as the 
years advance, how wisely and lovingly the Divine 
Providence guarded all their steps, and ever out of 
seeming evil brought real good. How they were 
led, by a way which they knew not, through the 
tangled mazes of life, their paths ever winding, by 
scarcely perceived spirals, upwards and upwards. 
Even the afflictions and misfortunes that for years 
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shadowed their lives, they now acknowledge as 
heaven-sent blessings, and lift a heart of thankful- 
ness for these and other mercies. 

Reader, if your vision does not grow clearer as 
you grow older, you have cause for deep concern. 
You are not living to right purpose. There is an 
error in your calculations, and the final result will 
show that life has proved, instead of a successful 
experiment, a miserable failure. 


“Among the multitudes of the earth, how small 
the number who habitually, and from principle, 
speak pleasantly.” 

Is this indeed so? Or has not the writer’s expe- 
rience been an unfortunate one? We fear the re- 

$ mark has far too wide an application. But what 
a commentary upon life! And why do men and wo- 
men speak to children, dependents, and even to 
their daily companions and associates, in a fretful, 
captions, or ill-natured way? Not so much from 
ill-nature or unkind feeling towards others, as in 
consequence of mental disquietude arising from 
hidden sources of trouble; or from a dissatisfied 
spirit that ever renches forward beyond the present 
good, and chafes itself against the bars of impassa- 
ble circumstance. Alas! how rapidly does unhappi- 
ness multiply itself! The unkind word, uttered 
more for relief, than to wound, troubles the waters 
of a spirit that was tranquil before, and clouds, dark- 
ness, and it may be tempests mar the beauty of 
another life. And so we chafe, wound, and wrong 
each other, not from design—not because we are 
angry, and would hurt our brother—but simply 


| SPEAK PLEASANTLY. 
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because we suffer our hearts to be oppressed with 
doubt, disquietude, or impatient longings after 
things of this world which Providence sees it best 
to withhold. 

Let us be wiser than this; wiser and juster. Let 
us compel ourselves to speak pleasantly, and so re- 
frain from all reproductions of our unhappy condi- 
tions of mind. There will surely come a double 
good. As we affect the states of others, so are we 
affected by the states of others in,return. If our 
children, our domestics, and our companions are 
cheerful, we will receive from them a measure of 
cheerfulness, and so be happier for their happiness. 
Thus will come back to us good from our simple 
effort to repress an evil in ourselves. Speak kindly 
to all; kindly even in reproof. Words uttered in 
fretfulness or anger, rarely do any good. They mar 
the spirit, instead of giving it strength for right 
action. A single pleasant word may fill a heart 
with sunshine. Why, then, not scatter pleasant 
words? It is one of the cheapest ways of doing 
good. Even if you are too selfish to help others 
with your money, your time, or good offices, spare 
them a few kind words as you move on through 
life, and it will be so much on the right side when 
your final account is made up. Perhaps it may be 
set down to you for righteousness, though we 
would hardly advise you to trust tothe merit of kind 
words, just from the teeth outward, for your soul’s 
salvation. Let kind words come from the heart, 
and prove them by good deeds. 


SOMETHING WE CAN’T UNDERSTAND. 


The editor of “ Life Illustrated,” has been puz- 
sling himself over a difficult subject, and finally 
gives it up as something he “can’t understand.” 
We have often found ourselves in the clouds on the 
same subject. The matter as stated by the above 
mentioned editor, we give below, and submit it 
without comment to our readers. 

We notice occasionally a gentleman and lady 
walking arm-in-arm along the sidewalk, or riding 
tete-a-tete in a carriage through the streets, all of 
which seems to be very natural and proper. But 
the phenomena which we cannot comprehend, are 
these: The gentleman carries a piece of burning 
tobacco in his mouth, and talks through the smoke 
thereof, while the lady has nothing at all in her 
mouth except a set of nice, clean teeth, and a 
pretty little tongue. 

What is the rationale? If the segar is good for 
the one, why not for the other? If smoking in a 
close conversation, is an elegant accomplishment, 
why should not ladies be as accomplished as gentle- 
men? Perhaps it gives his breath a sweet savor 
which renders his conversation particularly inter- 
esting, if not perfectly charming. We have some- 
times noticed a sudden turning away of the lady’s 
face, as an eloquent period rolled out enveloped in 
a cloud of smoke unusually blue and dense, the 
same as to say, “Too much of a good thing, Mr. 
Nicotiana.” But if the thing be a breath-sweet- 
ener for the gentleman, why not sweeten the lady’s 
breath in the same way? 

Possibly he has some constitutional infirmity, as 











wanna 


‘bad breath, rotten teeth, or a foul stomach, that 


requires to be kept out of smell, if not out of sight. 
There may be something about him that needs y 
stronger smudge to conceal. Then why should not 
she be as careful to keep her offensiveness at home? 
Or are females naturally sweet and clean, and males 
naturally otherwise ? 

Our eyes have never yet witnessed the spectacle 
of both parties smoking at the same time. But 
why should not this be the fashion? We predict 
that it will; it must eventually become the fashion, 
unless the’ gentlemen abandon the habit. How 
beautiful! Only to think of a young man calling 
on his sweetheart, and both sitting down to a socia- 
ble smoke! Imagine that, in the delirious ecstasy 
of love and tobacco, the adoring lover, firmly grasp- 
ing his “fragrant Havana” in one corner of his 
mouth, opens the other corner, and “ pops the ques. 
tion,” and then the fascinated damsel, removing 
her segarette from her mouth a moment, brushes 
off the ashes at the burning end, walks to the spit- 
box and back a few times in deep and anxious 
meditation, hawks and spits a few times, and then 
answers him, * yes.” 

Do you say that no decent young man would ever 
marry, or even court in earnest, a young lady 
addicted to smoking segars? Then why should 
any decent young lady ally herself to an indecent 
young man? Why will not the rule work both 
ways? Suppose, in the family circle, the good 
man, returning from his daily toils, sits down with 
the family at the evening meal, and then lights his 
segar as usual, and puffs the suffocating smoke all 
through the house! All right, is it? Well, then, 
suppose the good woman does ditto! Horrid is it? 
Why? Has not a woman the same right to be 
decent or filthy as the case may be, the same right 
to enjoy herself or to defile herself, the same privi- 
lege to please or to disgust others, that a man has? 
The subject isaltogether too complicated. We can’t 
get the hang of this ‘Womans Rights” business 
at all. We give it up. 


A SCENE. 

A lady subscriber to the Home Magazine, gives 
us, in a recent letter, this scene. 

“Evucene, eldest,comes in from the office—in his 
hands—the Home Magazine. 

CHARLIB, youngest. Oh, here is Arthur; isn’t 
that Arthur, Eugene! we couldn’t do without 
Arthur, could we, Eugene ? 

And down they sit, and carefully begin examin- 
ing the contents. First the engravings; next Eu- 
gene reads the’ Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury and the 
Mothers’ Department, and mother and I stand en- 
tranced with the little scene so dear to us at heart. 
A simple, very: simple thing you say, but it shows 
that although unknown personally to us, you take 
part with us in training the little thirsty immortals, 
and God bless you for it.” 


The Reporter, of Selma, Ala., gives a good report 
of our Magazine : 

“Arthur is determined not to be outdone by any 
of the Magazine publishers, at least, we judge so 
from the appearance of the number now before us. 
The steel and fashion plates are excellent, and the 
re matter is good—not so much of the milk- 

Water stuff which a majority of the monthly 


‘Magazines are filled with now-a-days.” 
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RIDING DRESS. 





FRENCH CAPS. 
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MBROIDERY. 
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THE PET BIRD. 








